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Pineapple. 
squeeze 


By Curtis 7. Sitomer 


Honolula ‘ 


You may soon see a new bumper 
sticker: ‘Save . Hawaiian Pine- 
apples." 

Don't smirk. The crisis is serious.- 
One of the islands’ oldest — and up to 
recently most prosperous — in- 
dustries is on the verge of being 
plowed under. 


It actually started several years 
ago — with high labor costs prodding 
pineapple growers to look elsewhere, 
notably Taiwan and the Philippines, 
to plant their crop. So Hawaii, which 
two decades ago produced 72 percent 
of the world's pineapples, now only 
accounts for 33 percent. 

According to some, the lush yellow 
fruit may have even a bleaker future 
here. 

The escalating cost-price squeeze 15 
forcing major companies, like Dole 
and Del Monte, to drastically trim | 
back their pineapple acreages on the 
islands, me 


Curtailment ahead ὸὦ 


Just two years ago, Hawaiian pine- ὁ 
apple was planted and harvested on* | 


62,000 acres on five islands — Kauai,: 
Molokai, Oahu, Lanai, and Maui.. By 
1975, pineapple lands will be curtailed 
to an estimated 40,000 acres -- with 
operations 1 likely ceased on Kauat and 
Molokai. 5 


Why the cutbacks?. ‘Castle & Cooke 


Foods — which owns the Dole label ~ 
says it is pulling out of Molokai due to 
high production costs. - 

But board chairman. “Malcoim ἡ 
McNaughton denies that his company 
will completely phase out Hawatian 
Pineappiessome day. - 

“We're mainly concentrating our 
Operations [on three islands) and . 
changing our thrust for pineapple in 
Hawaii from the canned produet to 
fresh fruit,” Mr. McNaughton says. 

However, the Pineapple Growers 
Association of Hawaii (PGAH) views 
the situation with greater alarm. 
They say this 70-year-old Hawatian 
trademark industry — which until 
recently boasted annual sales of over 
$137 million — could be on the verge of 
collapse. 

And if it does go under, they insist, 
the result will be a major blow to the 
islands’ economy — with losses in- 
cluding 18,000 jobs and $7 million in 
state and federal reveriues, among 
otherthings. .- 
* Please turn to Page 4 


Eastern Mediterranean rumblings: 
- Cyprus parley quickly breaks down; 


By Joseph Fitchett. 
Specialto : 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Beirut, Lebanon 
Pressures pulling apart the eastern . 


Mediterranean were on view in the 
region's capitals over the weekend. 

@ In Nicosia, United Nations Sec- 
retary-General Kurt Waldheim 
brought together the heads of the 
Greek and Turkish communities of 
Cyprus for their first face-to-face 
meeting since collapse of the Geneva 
talks about Cyprus. But the confer- 
ence lasted barely 90 minutes, and. no 
military officers participated. 

@ In Ankara, Turkish commandos 
paraded through streets lined with 
cheering crowds aflame with Turkish 
nationalism. Government officials 
dropped broad hints over the weekend 
that further Greek delay in negotiat- 
ing on the basis of a military stetus 
quo !n Cyprus will goad Turkey to set 
up an autonomous Turkish republic 
on the island. 


Sharp division 

Asked about the possibie threat of 
Greek guerrilla warfare on Cyprus, a 
Turkish military source was quoted 
as saying the Turkish reaction would 


- Monitor survey 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Butz sees plenty of food 


Women’s rights: 
‘a worldwide look 


This is the first of two articles 
surveying women's rights in coun- 
tries other than the United States. 
Contributors are Leo Gruliow in 
the’ U.S.S.R., Eric Bourne in East- 
ern.Europe, Alexandra Johnson in 
Britain, Jim Browning in France. 
and David Willey in Italy. 


‘By Florence Mouckley 
et Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


“In most countries around the 
‘world, women are just beginning to 
crack the rigid mold of inequality 

‘in Which they have been encased 
for centuries. 

How fast traditionalism is being 
chipped away in individual coun- 
tries depends on ἃ combination οὗ 
elements, among them these: 

- @ The extent of a country’s 
economic development. 

@ The degree of acceptance of 
‘women as equal parmers with men 
by.both men and women. 

@ Government initiation, -sup- 
port, and enforcement of women’s 
legal rights. - 

The attitude of religious in- 
stitutions to women’s aspirations. 

Φ.- ον extensive the need is for 
women in the work force. 

_@ The extent to which birth 
control is practiced. 


A Monitor survey shows that the : 


reagons women are, or are not, 


given equal sate with men are -}- 
complex. 

For example, in Itaty, chronic 
unemployment, a strongly .male- . 
dominated society, the opposition 
of the Roman Catholic Church to 
birth control, and church pressure 
to preserve traditional family roles | 
eombine as powerful restraints to 
keep women in a secondary posi- © 
tion. + 


An economic necessity i 

In China, a gargantuan need for 
women as well. as men in the work 
force together with a highly suc- 
cessful birth-control program have j- 
been vita] factors in fostering . 
women's rights, 

“In Scandinavian countries, 
Sparse populations, high employ- 
ment, and socially oriented govern- 
ments have worked to provide 
near-equal rights with men. ὃ 

The Soviet Union gives women 
legal equality with men. Women 
receive the same pay as men for 
the same work and have equal 
access to jobs. 

Numbering more than half the 
country's work force, women ac- 
count for 75 percent of the doctors, - 
teachers, and economists. They 
span the whole range of employ- 
ment “in the nation from street 
sweepers to physicists. But top- 
echelon managerial jobs are usu- 
ally held by men. 

Please turn to Page 7 


Indonesia's sense of 
direction, unity shaken 


Suharto consensus 


- Moré fragile now - 


es aniel Southerland 
᾿ ‘Staff dorrespondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


ξ ᾿ Jakarta, Indonesia 
The oil-rich archipelago of South- 
east Asia seems to have lost its sense 


“of confidence and direction. 


The rioting that shook Jakarta, 
Indonesia, last January revealed 
flaws in Indonesia's much-applauded 
economic miracles and brought to 


-light rivalries within the armed forces 


Jeadership. 


President Suharto, who in the best - 


of times is a cautious man, has 
become more guarded since the Janu- 
ary riots. Shocked by the riots and by 
the cracks that appeared in the armed 
forces’ unity, the genial] President is 


_keeping his own counsel more than 


ever before. 

Although it may have looked at the 
time as though the riots were largely 
directed against Japanese ‘‘economic 


exploitation” in Indonesia, it has 
since become apparent that much 
more was involved. ~ 


Inflation, unemployment, and cor- 

ruption among government officials 
ail helped to create what one high 
official described as “rising social 
tensions.” These exploded in Janu- 
ary, when thousands of students, slum 
dwellers, and. squatters took to the 
streets. : 


Contributing to the current uncer- - 


tainty are varying theories as to what 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 
President Suharto 


actually lay behind the January riots. 
One theory has it that the govern- 


+ ment at first decided to allow limited 


protests against Japanese Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka during his Indonesian 
visit, but simply underestimated the - 
intensity of both anti-Japanese feeling 


and popular unrest. 


Another theory is that a key Suharto 
adviser, Maj. Gen. Ali Murtopo, ac- 
tually organized some of the rioters 
himself to discredit his chief rival, Lt. 
Gen. Sumitro, who was then chief of 2 - 

*Please turn to Page 4 


lsrael.and Egypt make ominous sounds 


exceed the kind of “ear pulling’ the 
British meted out to the old anti- 
a Greek Cypriot ZEOKA Pare 
ground. τ᾿ 

Commenting on these crosscur- 
rents, Wektern diplomatic sources 
here said-it appears Turkey and 
Greece remain as sharply divided as 
ever in-their clashing views on 

Mr. Waldheim apparently failed to 
-make any significant political head- 
way. although Cypriot leaders may 
pursue low-level consultations on the 
pltgnt Of the 150,000 interna! refugees 
on Cyptus,. 

American -and British diplomatic 
pressure, like the Soviet proposal to 
throw open’ the problem to wider 
international discussion, failed to find 
a meeting point for the conflicting 
political motives of Athens and An- 
kara. The outlook appears to be. a 
fresh Turkish fait accompli — this 
time in the form of an administration 
for the area under Turkish occupa 
tion, * 


@ in-Israel, a widely publicized 
trial call-up of armed forces reserv- 


«sts was completed Monday, two 


hours ahead of the planned 24-hour 
period. The exercize’s early com- 
pletion and Israel leaders’ comments 
of satisfactory performance empha- 
sized Israel's restored state of mili- 
tary preparedness. However rees- 
suring to Israeli domestic opinion, it 
appeared an ominous trend to Arab 
commentators. 

@ In Castro, President Sadat 
stepped up his defense of Egypt's 
moderate foreign policy in response 
to the increasing criticism he has 
incurred from Arab éxtremists. 

Mr. Sadat denied Egypt has ‘sold 
out” to the United States — a chargé 
he called a “malicious slander." He 
insisted the United States has shifted 
to a more objective attitude on the 
Middle East, but he warned Arab- 
Israe] fighting, including Egypt. will 
resume if the Arab-Israeli Geneva 
peace talks fail. 

*Please turn to Page 2 
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but still higher prices 


Farm chief would resist curbs 
on exports to grain-short world 


By Harry 8. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Wasi 

Americans, according to Agriculture Secretary Eari L. 
Butz, will have plenty of food this year and next, and he 
will ‘vigorously resist’ any curbs on U.S. farm exparts. 

Nonetheless, he concedes Americans will pay more for 
their food this year than had been expected. Retail food 
prices may rise 15 percent over 1973, on top of last year’s 
16 percent jump. 

Three-fourths of this increase, say Agriculture Depart- 
ment (USDA) specialists, goes to food processors and 
other middlemen — not to American farmers. 

Mr. Butz's upbeat remarks on supplies come against 
the background of estimates, made by his own depart- 
ment, that world grain production this year may shrink 
by 22 million tons below last year" 5 Output. 

This reduced amount of grain must be stretched out 
among more people than ever before, since the world's 
population — particularly in the poorest countries — is 
larger by many millions than it was last year. 

Why, then Mr. Butz's optimism? 

He is talking about Americans, a beef-eating people, 
not about many hundreds of millions of Asians and 
Africans, who consider themselves lucky to eat a pound 
of grain a day. 

Shortfalls in the U.S. corn and other feed-grain crops, 
bred by the Midwestern drought, will mean fewer 
chickens and less pork on American tables in coming 


Climate shift threatens 


major crop failures Page 12° 


months. ‘Condensed corn and soybeans,"" Mr. Butz 
describes fowl and hogs, which consume several pounds 
of grain to produce a pound of meat. 

But beef, says the ebullient agriculture chief, is a 
different story. ‘‘Today we have 7 million more cattle 
and calves [in the U.S.] than we had a year ago this date. 
Last year we had 5 million head more than two years ago 


at this date." 
‘This ‘‘on the hoof”’ increase of 12 million head of cattle, 


according to Mr. Butz, means plenty of beef in store for 
American families. 


Tremendous inventory cited 
He dismisses the statement by Lester Brown, an 


τ American food expert, that the worid's reserve supply of © 


food has shrunk to 27 days. ‘‘Closer to 400 days," he says, 
citing a ‘‘tremendous livestock inventory’ of beef cattle 
on the hoof in the U.S., Europe, and Latin America. 

These animals, however, cannot be translated into food 
for.the world's poorest people. Mr. Brown is talking 
about grain supplies, the only meaningful source of food 
for the majority of mankind. 

The Butz opposition to limitations on U.S. food exports 
is twofold. He wants American farmers to earn the 


highest prices possible and he stresses the huge _ 


contribution which farm sales make to the U.S. balance 
of payments. 
* Please turn to Page 4 


Israeli trip 


More 


ByR Norman Matheny. staff photographer 


people—less grain 


A new Alaskan capital 


to U.S. setup carved out of wilderness? 


despite spat 


By Jason Morris 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Jerusalem 
Yitzhak Rabin’s American debut as 
Israel’s Prime Minister, now offi- 
cially scheduled for early next month, 
began stirring up squabbles here even 
before its political aims were for- 
mally defined. 
Much of the controversy stems 
from the awkward way in which 


Secretary of State Henry Kissinger’s 
invitation was extended to Mr. Rabin, 


according to some Israeli com- 
mentators. 

They complain that Dr. Kissinger 
announced that the Israeli Premier 
would be visiting Washington, D.C., 
before Mr. Rabin had agreed to the 

date, thereby presenting 
him with a ‘fait accompli.” 

The hardnoses among them even 

that Mr. Rabin should 


. Gefer a decision on the matter, if not 


reject the American bid outright for 
that reason. 

Other critics of the Rabin mission 
eontend that it is part of the current 
spate of ‘sham diplomacy” in which 
& great many Middle Eastern com- 
ings and goings are no more than 8. 
camouflage for a very real diplomatic 
stalemate. 

*Please turn to Page 8 


By Howard Weaver 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Anchorage, Alaska 

Alaskans go to the polls Tuesday 
amid bitter contention to decide 
whether to carve a pew capital city 
from the wilderness Or Jeave the seal 
of state in Juneau. : 

The question comes before voters 
as an initiative, sponsored primarily 
by an Anchorage-based group called 
the Capital Relocation Committee. 
Squared off against that group is 
Alaskans United, a Juneau lobby op- 
posed to the move. 

Seldom has a bailot issue here 
generated more emotion. Campaigns 
on both sides have been marked with 
hot rhetoric, personal attacks, and 
high feelings. 

The initiative that voters must 
consider does not specify where a new 
capital would be constructed. Instead 
it calls for 8 location not closer than 30 
miles to either Anchorage or Fair- 
banks, somewhere along the Alaska 
railroad area which slices from Fair- 
banks to Seward through Alaska's 
heartland. The move calls for the 
capital to be built where the state 
owns enough land to carve a new city 
from wilderness land aiong the route. 

This is not the first time Alaskans 
have been asked this question. Three 
times since 1960 the question has 
come to the ballot. Proponents found 
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ALASKA 


By Joan Forbes, staft cartographer 


from experience that voters will not 
allow Anchorage to have the capital 
site. As the state's largest city by far 
(at 150,000, it has almost half the 
state's population), Anchorage seems 
to want everything, voters in other 
areas say. 

Juneau's population, at just over 
6,000, makes it the smallest state 
capital in the nation. With a large 
Proportion of state and federal em- 
ployees. the city’s primary economic 
source is the business of government. 

This time the proposal calls for an 
entirely new city. Opponents say the 
state cannot afford it, saying such a 
Project could cost over $500 million. 
Calling the new city “ἃ taxeating 


capital in the wilderness,” xans 
United campaigns ad eae sid 
εἰ 


Ἰθβῆνθ in televisie’ Ὁ 
announcer who sa al 
choice — that's fig¥ ne nas 
Proponents of ably less Mone: 
spent considraign — argue that } ech 
their camps Set away with io, pa 
poate fil Ὁ much 
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Tuesday, August 27, 1974 


Transit 
strikes 


slow 
Canada 


Montreal, Toronto 
put up with long wait 


Ottawa 

The public transportation systems 
of Canada's two largest cities vir- 
tually have been at a standstill for the 
last two weeks in disputes reflecting 
workers’ concern with inflation. 

The more serious shutdown is in 
Toronto, where bus and subway work- 
ers went on strike Aug. 12 for a 40 
percent wage hike in a two-year 
contract and increased cost-of-living 
bonuses. 

In Montreal, a dispute involving the 
right of mamtenance workers to re- 
fuse to work on statutory holidays and 
8. demand thet current contracts with 
the city-owned transportation system 
be reopened to give workers cost-of- 
living increases have stopped the 
Subway system and virtually dis- 
continued bus service since Aug. 8. 


Major centers 

Montreal and Toronto are the major 
business and financtal centers of the 
country, with ἃ total of about 8 million 
of Canada’s 22 million population. 

Both disputes are being watched 
carefully by municipal, provincial, 
and even the federal government. 
Since both transit systems are owned 
by the cities and provincial govern- 
ments, in turn, subsidize the systems, 
interest at all levels of government is 
high. 

The Ontario provincial government 
has threatened to end the Toronto 
dispute by imposing compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

The federal government of newiy 
elected Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau, which holds the major re- 
sponsibility for fighting inflation, is 
also watching with an sense of uneasi- 
ness. 


More inflation? 

Wage settlements in the area of 20 
percent a year could vibrate through 
the economy and provoke another 
round of inflation this fall and winter. 

The latest cost-of-living figures in 
Canada show inflation running at 
more than 10 percent annually. 

Apart from the federal govern- 
ment's general concern over these 
public-transportation strikes, it has 
another crucial dispute of its own to 
settle in the next week. 

Grain handlers in western Canada 
began a work-to-rule slowdown two 
weeks ago, and appear determined to 
shut down West Coast grain handling 
altogether in the next few days. 

They are striking against four 
grain-handling firms. Mr. Trudeau 
has told the firms to settle the dispute 
by accepting a conciliation board 
report, but the companies maintain 
that the settlement would be in- 
flationary, claiming it would effec- 
tively impose a wage increase of 
more than 50 percent over two years. 


Settlement demanded 


Mr. Trudeau has threatened to call 
Parliament to settle the dispute un- 
Jess there is a move toward settle- 
ment in the next few days. 

And pressure is building from Cana- 
dian grain customers abroad, notably 
the Chinese, to get their contracted- 
for grain moving again. 

In the Toronto transit taiks, the 
Toronto Transit Commission has of- 
fered 19 percent in a two-year con- 
tract, about half what the union 
demands. 

In Montreal, the maintenance work- 
ers are asking for full cost-of-living 
compensation for a reopened con- 
tract. Municipal officials, of course, 


Continued from Page 1 


He referred to Egyptian weapons 
capable of striking deep in Israel 
regardless of the United Nations 
buffer zone in Sinal. Mr. Sadat also 
mentioned the Arabs’ possible use of 
dolar oi] revenues for political lever- 
age. It was his toughest utterance 
since the October war. 

On the Arab-Israeli conflict, Presi- 
dent Sadat is feeling increasingly 
isolated — both internally and in the 
Arab world. Bis weekend remarks, to 
organizers of a planned pan-Arab 
rally in Cairo, were ‘‘to D dispel con- 
fusion; ‘1 Arab ranks” — meaning, 
allay’ “gs of frustrated ex- 

er 
P Ἢ overtures to Iraq, 
va (unsuccessful), 
‘ion (undecided) 
“uce extra eco- 
= yport inside 
“8 of Egyp- 
2 Pales- 
2 Arab 
“me; 
to 
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E __sialy is ammuimig greater impor 
tance for [86 Western alliance in the 
Ἶ Mediterranean now that the Cyprus. 
| erisis has embroiled Greece and Tur: - 
ay on: the alliance’s noutheastem . 


οὐ the financially troubled Ttallans, 

“who are in desperate néed of getting 

_their economic house in order. The 
int is that Italy apparently has 

4 found new leverage in its drive for 
financial help because of its key 

“ἢ role in NATO. An original 
i “signer of the North Atlantic Treaty’ in 
‘| 1949, Italy 18 an indispensable link ἡ 
+-with the NATO radareir cota 
‘system. . “oo 


Network radar 
. The radar network continues on 
around from Italy eastward to Greece - 
:and Turkey. To the north and east are 
| the Moscow-led Warsaw Pact nations. 
-Greace, of course, already has sald it 
. ts pulling out of NATO — a position 
| Washington hopes can be tpodified. 
ἡ ‘Turkey can, if it has not already done 
“80, use its defense role to its own 
- political advantage. 
A spokesman ‘in the Bonn Foreign 
“Ministry denies flatly that Italy has. 
‘used the Cyprus issue in such a way. ἡ 


‘grounds for α farth nove. 
“Mien ‘to “the "left tn ‘Thitian > 
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deficit. Such δ᾽ ταῦτα: would be al 
completely new form of aid from one ὁ 
: Common Market partzier to aziother. ᾿ 
-Mr..Colombo denied ἴῃ ‘Rome that 2 
_. he asked for direct credit-from Bonn. © 
But he said he was told Bonn would do- : 
all it céuld'to help further a joan from: ae 
ro ραν στο y peace € 


‘The Italian Government, of course, * Wbole. 
says the same — although papers in : : 
‘Loan talks deated 


‘Italy recently have beén ‘full of this” 
yucstion of NATO Gefense. ᾿ . 


: Federal sources in Boni also said ; 
‘that should such εἰ Joan be made, it "". 
would come through the -Common- Be 

_-Mairket Council of Ministers in Brus- 0 
sels and would be.a joint loan, not a 

bilateral one. A West German central i 

banker, however, has told'this news- : 

‘paper .that Italy needs a loan and . ( 

without doubt will get one.“He says « . 

that the- most: Basle issue is not :- 

whether it is bilateral or community -: 
based. The issue is; he says, is that 

Italy needs money. Amount of the ᾿ς 

loan discussed in the papérs range * sir Woe talk cheat petioe ame h 

‘from $4 billion to $9.billioh: Actually -Hastern bloc ‘and more about trade... 

' the system for a joint loan is weak, . sid Russia and other:bloc'nations are 
bilateral credits to help Italy bridge- since the money originates in individ-_ ἃ : 
over its huge balance-of-payment 


ts - ual countries. nian Ci ies 


δι ἘΞ ois 7 


: Warning voiced : 

But the West German Ministry of. 
Defense, perhaps by coincidence, 
gave a stern last week that 
the Soviet Union continues to build up - 
its nuclear and conventional weapons 
-in both Hast Germany ‘and in Cze¢gho- 
slovakia. The announcement: was 
made just a day before Italian Trea- 
“sury Minister Emilio Colombo metin | 
Bonn with West German Finance . 


By a staff prem ᾿ j 
Montreal: strike forces citizens to foot it 


August. The city maintains it is an 
. Wegal walkout. 

Bus and subway drivers have re- 
fused to join the maintenance workers | 
on strike but supervisory workers 

τ cannot maintain the buses and keep 
them up to safety standards, so the 
bus system has had to'siut down for 
several days at a time and may have 
to shut down permanently if the strike 
continues for anotherweek.' , 


feel that would set 2 precedent that 
would snowball through the civil 
service, not only in Montreal but 
through the province if they give in. 


| diplomatic sources were being quoted 
‘to the effect that Bonn would offer 


Meanwhile, 71 maintenance work- 
ers face the prospect of contempt-of- 
court citations for not obeying a court 
injunction to return to work earlier in 


By Elizabeth Pond ‘oak τα ἃ ἐραδὸ, museum and what- facts'of Kaluga. Its population is ~ 


Staff correspondent of ever else the local reception com- 250,000; half of ‘Soviet are women: 
The Christian Science Monitor mittee might plan. and 56 percent are workers. The city nauts. . ἐς 
was destroyed/ during World War I, . i- 
Moscow And into the woods ... . ἹΜΕῚ ΒΑ τοῖν ᾿, Big curpfice of day" : 
The excursion began at 7 a.m. at ' “Then came the big. surprise.of the _ breas 
Kiev train station in Moscow. ‘The train quickly passed the apart- day — ἃ tour. of Kaluga's synthetic” pla 


ment houses on the outskirts of Mos- 

“eow and entered the surrounding 
birch and linden woods. Wild flowers 
— daisies, Queen Anne's lace, corn 
flowers, phiox — decorated the verges 
of the roadbed. 

At each station a husky woman in a 
yellow vest gave the go-shead signal 
to the train with a yellow baton. Signs 
warned pedestrians that it is dan- 
gerous to run in front of trains. 
Women — again wearing heels and 
bouffant coiffures — hurried along the’ 
dirt paths leading to the stations ‘to 
catch the train. _ ἢ 
᾿ Shortly after 10:30 the train reached 
its destination. The group was bussed 
along the main Lenin Street past five- 
story apartment houses and a square 
featuring portraits of workers and 
proclaiming ‘‘Glory To Work.” 

. At the headquarters of the city 
Saviet of Deputies — over salmon and 


Some travelers still slept, slouched 
on the waiting-room benches. Others 
stood in line to buy train tickets, 
newspapers, or carbonated water. 

One bearded patriarch, crowned 
with a cap and enthroned on full 
burlap sacks, surveyed the crowd 
Placidly. Commuters from an in- 
coming train poured into the station, 
the men in brown or gray suits with 
pins in their lapels, the women with 
heels, and with energetically bouffant 
hairdos. 

The foreign journalists — Amer-_ 
ican, West European, East European, 
Mongolian, and Japanese — breasted 
the oncoming commuter tide, then 
took their seats on the straight- 
backed wooden benches of the em- 
ptied train. 

One of the Foreign Ministry's occa- 
sional cutings for resident ‘foreign 
journalists was under way. The desti- 
nation was Kaluga, a city 200 kilome- 
ters south of Moscow, and the attrac- 


. perfume factory, where 50 sgents'and - 
᾿ flavors are produced, Pingel from - 
““Moscow Greetings", to Jemoni bat 
nilia. 
The grand finale, ot course, WAS & | 
. banquet, with effictent -sideburnied' Ὁ : 
“waiters serving tomatoes, ciucum- Th Cmsian Sims Mone 
bers, salmon, cold cuts, mushroomd, ; δῶν ναεθσοι βοραμαβα @ |. 
fish soup, chicken, and fruit -to the % 
long tabie of five or six dozen. : an ye 
After the. last toast to peace, and 
friendship had been invoked, it:.was . 
shortly before dusk and time to return 
to Moscow. On ‘the train Polish and 
Czech reporters played cards to shifts 


string bags full of. cabbages, amen ον IAL ἢ 
_ melons, fresh mushrooms, and bottles : came ett 
of milk slept for a few stops, then'got " RES EDITOR 
off. Alongside the tracks farmers who : Dawid K. Wikis : 
had been cutting fodder for: yp Shale” . pS 
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of hostilities with Syria and to chivy . 
the Palestinians into stronger politi- 
cal unity. 

A less manageabie concern for Mr. 
Sadat is Isreal's intentions. Arab 
alarm over Israel's practice mobiliza- 
tion — originally feared as a possible 
Trojan horse for a military operation 
into Lebanon — was moderated as the 
drill ended Monday. But an Zgyptian 
spokesman, Tahsin Bahir, said it was 


to “play with peace.” 

As evidence of Israel’s contempt for 
the negotiating process, according to 
Mr. Bashir, were the daily Isracli . 
shelling of south Lebanon — despite 
the absence Of recent guerrilla activ- 
ity there — and the roundup of 
hundreds of Palestinians in the occu- 
pied West Bank. 

Jordan added that Israelt author- 


churchmen in Jerusalem in the wake 
of the accusations against Syrian 
Catholic Archbishop | Hilarion Ca- 
pucci, Syrian newspapers commented 
that Israeli leaders refuse to allow 
‘their public opinion to digest the 
lessons of the last October war. 


UPI photo 


tcl fat Ua respon to on mabe ται oer 
the sigat to deoine or ditcontnan any any acivertcemars ἃ 


First Cyprus parley’: since the fighting ‘on: thie: island stopped: 


(Lett to right)Greek ©, >-ot leader UN General Kurt Waldheim, “and - ‘Turkish, Cypriot 1 
military Soumanter rom ὩΣ ae ᾿ Raut Denktesh. age ἘΣ 


pact pip σωδγ οτος τς ἐθρυἡμι αὶ 


‘of the President and Vice-President 


" - Nein Δ, Rocketel: 
ler’s expécted - «move to Washington 
ὶ leaves ἃ number of unanawered ques- 


g-8 part of the vice-president’s 
Mie Some sort of quasi-official 


Souls τὰς problems facing the U.S. as it enters ᾿ 
1 forthe ὦ its third century asanation? ᾿ς 


τς Effect assessed ᾿ 


ig, IMmediately, what impact will Mr.. 
᾿ Rockefeller’s new position have on 
Martie 


= take up the reins left behind by Mr: - 

Rockefeller? ~ | - 
1 "Tn the first few days’ following 
3 President Ford's announcement of his 
choice of Mr.. Rockefeller as vice- 
: president, leader's of the some 40 staff 

members of the-Commission on Criti- 

cal Choices would not hazard a guess. 


. vite the President to campaign here, ὦ 


. Bad management alleged 


"is own “big name’ supporter in 


τι campaign thus far almost entirely on- 


“AT: about what the future held for them. It 


was:“work as usual,” said Executive 
Director Henry Diamond, conceding, 
though, that an air of excitement 
; permeated their offices. ᾿ 


‘than’ weakness that had been an- 
_ ticipated. prior to the Nixon: resigna-" 
tion. 


Bess say the Ford-Rockefeller 


Republican candidates to . 


run frofa.8 position of strength rather . 
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Ὁ ee 
they do not expect to invite President” 


siders coming in to tell them how to : 
vote. We have saidthisallalong.” = - 
if other Republican candidates in- 


το δ record thats they contend, SF 
damaging. 


“T think he was a very poor gover~ : 
nor’ remarked.Democratic candi-, J 
. date Howard J. Samuels. “Be badly”. 
managed the state. He’ misled and 


Governor Wilson has focused his. 


upstate New York where his greatest . 
strength Hes. ‘“We don’t realistically 
think we’ll carry New York City,” 
says One campaign aide, “ναὶ we do 


lost New York City by only 16,000 


+ Definitions awaited: τς oe 
“we're thinking it through right 
now," Mr. Diamond. said of future 


The Sealers aera Monitor 


. ἐν δ New York 
Despite recent cisms of social ° 
| security, U.S. labor leaders are assur- 
ing their membership that the federal 
“pension system is doing just fine. 


{ system ‘in’ excellent shape,” the 
‘federation says, and labor’s projec- 
-Hons indicate that the system’s cur- 
:. | rent assets: and anticipated future 
" meome should be enough to meet the 
program "s obligations. 
_ AFL-CIO has been concerned over 
what it calls” “giclous attacks’’ on the 
social-security system. 


Program defended 

| ‘The federation’s president, George 
Meany, and its two top staff experts 

om “social security — Bert Seidman, 

director, and Lawrence Smedley, as- 

sociate director of AF'L-CIO’s Social. 


After 18 years of fighting and many 
months of stormy debate, : Portugal 
has begun the dissolution of its empire 


According to an agreement signed . and 
«in Algiers Aug: 26.:the ‘tiny West 

African’ state λύκος indepen- | Americans - “into doubts about the 

oad = ἐστὲ soundness ‘of the social-security sys- 


-* Gent on Sept..12, the date. of its ᾿ 
. National holiday and also the an- | tem,” Mr.Smedleysaidrecently. ᾿᾿ 


AFL-CIO studies have found the - 


votes in his last campaign and that 
since that time polls have shown a . 
ee be tine ΣΙ ξδὲ Se een ee, 


city's voters. 


likely to expand as much as an- 


ticipated, which would mean less 
growth in social-security income: 


Pessimism in 21st century ὁ 


AFL-CIO is not sure that the labor 
force drop-off will be that substantial. 
But even if “pessimistic projections 
prove correct,”” Mr. Smedley said, 
“the problem wouldn’t come until the 
21st century, and it probably could be 
handled by a 0.5 percent increase in 


.the employer-employee payroll tax,” 


another 50 cents on each $100 of 
employer payroll or employee wage. 

“It’s something that can 
handle readily, if it ever has to,” the 
AFL-CIO spokesman said. 

Satisfied as it is, AFI-CIO would 
Hike changes made in the social- 
security program. It is unhappy about 
some developments since 1969, criti- 
cized as political in motivation. It 
objects to the inclusion of social- 
security trust funds in the unified 


harder to get “needed improvements 


- [that] might reduce trust fimds and, 


consequently, increase the overall 
budget deficit.”’ 


By a staff photographer 


New York GOP politics: where to now witout Rockefeller? 


\ssaults belabor social security 
But experts say system’s in good shape; 
wave of criticism has element of mystery. 


the rate now, the worker earning at 
least $18,200 a year pays $772.20 to the 
federal Social Security program. His 
employer pays the same amount 


Organized labor fought for social 
security in the 1930’s and it always 
has been vitally interested in the 
system. Union pension plans are 
closely related to social security and 
the retirement benefits negotiated in 
bargaining with imployers are de- 
signed to supplement social-security 
payments to assure retirees a com- 
fortable later life. Any faltering of the 


tn fell eom 
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Soviet schoolchildren 


reassured on A-attack 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Moscow 


A move is afoot to reassure Soviet 
schoolchildren that effective shelters 
can be provided against nuclear at- 
tack. 

Addressing schoolteachers and edu- 
cation officials in an article in the 
Teachers Gazette, Col..Gen. Alexan- 
der T. Altumin, deputy defense min- 
ister and chief of Soviet civil defense, 
eriticized those military-training lec- 
turers in the public schools who, he 
said, paint a dark picture in describ- 
ing modern weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. The schools should instill ‘‘deep 
faith” in the effectiveness of civil 
defense against nuclear attack, he 
declared. 


Classes in civil defense are con- 
ducted in the second, fifth, and ninth 
grades. The lecturers are usually 


reserve officers. 


Civil defense ‘‘task No. 1,” the 
colonel-genera! said, is constant pre- 
paredness to protect the population in 
shelters in case of sudden nuclear 
attack. School pupils should be taught 
not only about full-scale shelters 
against missiles and radiation, but 
also about the simplest shelters that 
ean be improvised, so that they may 
meet probiems on their own if neces- 
sary. They should be taught means of 
protection against bacteriological 
wartare, radiation, and gas attack, as 
well as fire bombs and conventional 
bombs. 

General Altunin said some schools 
were’as yet ill-equipped with chem- 
ical and radiation detecting devices, 
but he calied this a temporary diffi- 
culty. - 

In addition to classroom instruc- 
tion, schoolchildren receive military 
training in nationwide military games 
under auspices of the Young Pio- 
neers, Soviet equivalent of Boy and 
Girl Scouts. 


BREAKFAST + LUNCH + DINNER 


ai 


FRANCISCO. 


Gulliver's 


Meals For The Traveler 


niversary of its independence party 


come the new state's first president. © 
A statement issued in Lisbon also 
said an interim government to guide 
“ Mozambique through inde : 
would be announced within.a few 
‘. Gays, There was no word on. ‘Angola, 


"the richest of Portugal's three african 1 


colonies. ; 

The poorest of the three ‘colontes;. 
_ Guinea-Bissau will face grave eco- 
“ nomic and political problems, wgpon 


,, independence... Economically’ ' the, 


. trade, and what there is has been 


ΓΔ eontrolied and run by the 


. Politically, the strongest force car 
"ries the lengthy title of African Party . 


". for the Independence of Guinea-Bis- 
sau and the Cape Verde Islands — or ἡ 


PAIGC. But, while it supports one-of 


* the most successful Mberation move- 


ments in Africa, it does not have the 


* backing of all tribes. Its biggest foe is 


the small but financially powerful 
- Musiim Fula tribe, which backed 
- Portugal 


have an influential role in President 
ae eee 


motivates these biased a! 
whether they: show a coordinated 
attack upon thé system. Social secu- — 
rity has been daing too good a job. . 7 
for such & concentration of attacks 

. « . to develop out of thin air.” ὕ 


“One is now prompted to ask what 
and 


Conservative sources. : 
Many of them, he didded,-‘‘seem ta 


“be coming: from: a number of véry 


conservative quarters.” 
The “attacks” have had a. fairly 


consistent theme: social-security. re- 
-serves will-dry-up by 1980. or 1985 or 
sometime- béyond that, largely πο 


- activities.” Mr. Smith endorsed Dem- 


- serving on the council now. 


one-third of the cost is funded in this 


: integrity of the social-security trust 


508 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
(At Powell) 


398-8073 


The Balcony Caffés 


Overlooking San Francisco Bay and-Alcatraz, 


rejected, . nobody from AFL-CIO is 
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ing of social security until at Jeast 


convenient 
location . 


less ; 
that legisla- 

et away with too much 

xPlease turn to Page 4 


Before he hecame President, Ger- |] . 
ald Ford said this would “‘violate the jf - τον ticks te Unies Seurs, δα Theat 
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Portuguese 
‘revolution’ 
loses its 
euphoria 


Lisbon 

Portugal's political honeymoon is 
over. 

The jubilation that originally saw 

happy crowds on the streets and red 

Se in pret k rifle barrels 


an -atmosphere of tension and an- 


‘After the initial rejoicing, the 
people of Portugal are now trying 
agree exactly how far the revolution 
should go and for whose benefit it 


ions differ sharply and often angrily. 


Differences sharper 

Galloping inflation that whittles 
away at everybody's pocketbook, and 
the need to continue paying for Portu- 
gal’s big colonial Army, have only 
exacerbated the antagonisms be- 
tween the various political groups 
struggling for power. 

The armed forces, who staged the 
coup and who hold most of the power 
at present, have reacted to the tension 
with increasing toughness. Three of 
Lisbon’s four evening newspapers 
were abruptly suspended for a short 
time for reporting a rally at which the 
armed forces were criticized. 


‘ganiza’ 

definitely banned for “‘ideological ag- 
gression” against the armed forces. 
Paratroopers and military police with 
armored cars were sent to block off a 
square where the organization 
planned to demonstrate against the 
ben. 


Finally on Aug. 15, police opened 
fire on a banned rally in support of an 
Angola guerrilla movement, killing 
one man and wounding several oth- 
ers. 

“Three-and-a-half months after 
April 25, insecurity and fear do not 
diminish. Liberty and democracy dis- 
illusion many people," wrote Lisbon's 
Diaro de Noticias newspaper. 
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After the revolution, Portugal pauses and looks for direction 


“The festive sentiments of the first 
weeks have faded, giving place to 
doubt and even nostalgia for the order 
and tranquillity of other times.”” 

It is in this uneasy atmosphere that 


* Portugal's political parties are shap- 


ing up for the electoral battle that 
early next year is due to end the 
revolutionary period and settle the 
country on a firm course for: the 
future. 


Left-wing vote sought 

The Communists and the Socialists 
serving together in the military-domi- 
nated provisional government are 
vying to win the traditional left-wing 
vote, which for years has been sup- 
pressed. 

The third civilian 
coalition is the Popular Democratic 
Party (PPD), a movement that 15 left 
of center but would shy away from 
any electoral alliance with the Com- 

munists, 


The most likely lineup for the 
elections at present is an alliance of 
the Communists and Socialists pitted 
against a coalition of all the conserva- 
tive forces. 


party in the 


Communists and Socialists have 
already expressed tentative read- 
iness for an aliiance, but they have a 
long way to go before agreeing on 
conditions. 

As competition develops, every 
house wall in Lisbon has been decked 
with political slogans. : 

The great imponderable remains 
the military. In the complicated 


dency and the junta of senior officers. 
They are predominant in the Council 
of State, which ‘can veto laws, and 
hold nearly half the posts, including. 
the premiership, in the provisional 
government. 


Intervention increases 

Although the military still say they 
are soldiers, not politicians, their 
intervention in political affairs has 
increased rather than diminished. 
since the April coup. And although 
they are committed to the principles 
of liberty and democracy, they have 
shown they are prepared to use force 
if they feel their program is threat- - 
ened. : - 


This program, published by the 
junior officers who staged the coup, 


formation of the social and economic 
structure. 

How this compromise will be 
achieved has not been spelled out, and 
there -is considerable uncertainty 


whether the armed forces will swing’ 
behind the left or the conservative , 


forces. . 

Left-wing officers such as Prime 
Minister Vasco Dos Santos Goncalves 
won considerable prestige and au- 
thority for the leading role they 
played in the coup. 

But other members of the armed 
forces movement which staged the 
coup, ‘such as Maj. Vitor Alves, now 


conservative influence. 


The Navy 885 the reputation of 


being left-wing, and the Air Force of 
baing conservative. : 


‘Pepsi generation’ in Russia is aly favored ow 


By Reuter 
Novorossiisk, Soviet Union 


In the place of honor on the padded ἡ 


viny! wall of the factory boardroom, 
where you might expect a picture of 
Lenin, there is a black plastic mount 
containing a gilded bottle of Pepsi- 
Cola. 


In this new, gleaming white factory 
on a low hill overlooking the port of 
Novorosslisk on the Black Sea, Soviet 
workers turn out bottles of the cele- 
brated soft drink under license from 
the United States firm, Pepsico, Inc. 

When the plant opened at the end of 
May, Pepsico chairman Donald Kend- 
all wrote in the visitors’ book that 
Pepsi was the symbol of a new era in 
American-Soviet relations. 

But so far, instead of being con- 
sumed morning, noon, and night by 
millions, Soviet Pepsi, in the familiar 
red-, white-, and blue-labeled bottles, 
has joined the long list of scarce and 
valuable commodities reaching only 
the favored few. 

The 120,000-odd = three-fifths-pint 
bottles produced daily at the 


By the Associated Press 


Tokyo 

Detente is playing some curious 
tricks on Japan these days, drawing it 
closer to its onetime Communist 
enemies and alienating it from for- 
mer friends, notably Taiwan and 
South Korea. 

A little more than two years ago, 
Asia was colored solely red and white 
in Japanese eyes — red for the 
Communists of North Vietnam, North 
Korea, and the People's Republic of 
China, white for most of the others, 
loosely deseribed ag ‘free world’ 
nations. 

The cornerstone of Japan’s security 
was its treaty with the United States 
which promised nuclear protection 
against Communist attack. South 
Korea. and Taiwan were cherished as 
vital to the Japanese Asian defense 
scheme. 

The end of American involvement 
in the Vietnam war followed by the 
U.S. initlative toward rapprochement 


with Peking blurred the oid cer-. 
tainties. 


. Seven months after Richard 
M. Nixon's visit to China, Japan 
established diplomatic relations with 
the People’s Republic, broke those 
with made overtures to 
North Vietnam and North Korea. 


Novorogsiisk plant are soldonly in the 
nearby Crimean and Black Sea re- 


sorts, in Moscow, and a few other ἢ 


cities. 

Even there they are hard to find, 
and once found cost the thirsty Rus- 
sian 31 kopecks (about 40 cents) each, 
plus nine kopecks (12 cents) deposit 
on the bottle. 

Factory chairman Andrei 
pleated eel Aah 
recoup expenditure on 
secret-formula Pepsi extract from the 
parent company, and the 
factory with American and West 
German ma 

Mr. Organov added that the bottles 
are seldom returned, since many 
Russians keep them as souvenirs. 

‘The reasons why Pepsi bottles and 
their contents are prized items here 
are not hard to see, soft drinks being 
notoriously one of the weakest sectors 
of the domestic economy. 


Murky fluid 

Apart from milk, mineral water, 
and kvas (a murky fluid made from 
black bread), there is basically only 


Seeking to strengthen its links to 


angered the Taiwan Nationalists. 

When the Japanese foreign minister 
declared Taiwan's China Airlines 
couldn't be regarded as representing 
a sovereign state, the fat hit the fire. 
Taiwan canceled its own and Japan's 
air services between the two coun- 
tries. Efforts to resume them have 
been unsuccessful. 


Peace treaty sought 
All this raised Japan’s stature in 
Peking, which now wants to begin 


from Tokyo shuttie in and out of the 
Chinese capital. 

After nearly half a century of 
imperial rule in Korea, Japan got 
around, in 1965, to establishing diplo- 
matic relations with South Korea. 
Burgeoning trade and massive Japa- 
nese tourism resulted. But many of 
the old resentments flickered in Ko- 
rean hearts. 

A series of incidents have forced 
them into the open on both sides. One 
of these was the South Korean kidnap- 
Ping last year trom a Tokyo hotel of 
Korean opposition leader Kim Dac 
Jung and Seocul’s subsequent refusal 


one soft drink: a yellow, chemical- 
tasting substance, labeled 
as “apple juice,” ‘‘lemonade,”’ ‘‘man- 
darin,” or some other fruity name. 

Compared with these products, cola 
looks more exotic, tastes far more 
interesting. 
Four times a year, 250 11-gallon 
containers of extract arrive in trucks 
from England. The extract is mixed 
with twice-refined sugar and high- 
purity Novorossiisk waiter before 
being bottled. 

Mr. Organov told a North Vietnam- 
ese correspondent who was interested 


“in the recipe that there are 98 in- 


gredients, but not even the factory's 
Soviet experts know what all of them 
are. ᾿ 

‘The handout lists the basic ones as 


Southern and Eastern countries.” 


Humblest workers 


The bottles, labels — with the word 
Pepsi-Cola transliterated into Rus- 


Japan making new friends, losing old ones 


to soothe ag ss hurt feelings of 
sovereignty by letting him leave 


Korean student opposition to the Park 
Chung Hee government. 

To Seoul, the heaviest blow was the 
Aug. 15 attempted assassination of 
President Park by a Korean resident 
of Japan and the killing of the 
President's wife. Premier Kim Jong 
Pilhas declared that Japan is at least 


partly 

obtained a false passport in Japan 
and the murder weapon was stolen 
from Japanese police. 

Tn an unusual gesture, Prime Min- 
ister Kakuei Tanaka attended Mrs. 
Park's funeral. But the gesture may 
have been canceled out by Mr. Tan- 
aka’s assertion to President Park that 
though Japan would do what it could, 
respect for individual democratic 
rights meant that its actions against 
aaa accomplices would ta Him. 


Rule by decree 

President Park, whose own reac- 
tion to Asian detente has been to 
establish 2 near-dictatorahip and rule 
by decree, apparently gained little 


sian characters — bottle-tops and 
plastic shipping cases are Soviet- 
made. ἔ 


The factory employs only 56 per 
sons, all of them Russians, now that 


With just shift a day, the equip- 
ment is tilized at present, but 
two shifts be started later, Mr. 
Organov 

The blest workers, young 
women in white coats and caps 


a basic rate of 88 rubles 


satisfaction from this guarded prom- 
i. In South Korea democratic τῆ τας 
disregarded, and dis- 


‘are virtually 
-senters get short shrift before special 


milftary tribunals. Habeas corpus 
‘does not exist. 
‘Throughout these dev 


members of the Japanese Parliament 
arid journalists journey to Pyongyang 
and are received by President Kim Τί 
Sung, and Tokyo talks of exchanging 
ambassadors with North Vietnam. 
Relations with the Soviet Union are 
calm, despite Moscow's unwillingness 
to return the northern Japanese is- 


’ lands seized after World War Il. 


No major problems are ou’ 
between Japan and the United States, 
an unusual state of affairs. President 
Ford’s promise to visit Japan this 
year and his quick reception of the 
Japanese ambassador soon after in- 
auguration soothed feelings 
the past by Mr. Nixon's failure to 
consult Japan on the China inftlative 
and trade restrictions 


The nomination of Nelson A. Rock- 
efeller as vice-president has further 
Dieased Japanese uneasy over Mr. 
Ford’s lack of Japanese tles. The 
other Rockefeller brothers are par- 
ticularly well-known here, David for 

tional 


hurt ἐπ᾿ 


Sanctions ineffectual 


τ Sea 


At the movies there ie a. cholee from. 
some of the biggest international box 
office successes of 1074.— “The 
Sting,” “The Great Gatsby, or ‘The 
‘Three Musketeers.”" : 

Alternatively you can. Temain at 
home and wateh television and during 


the country’s recent general election . 


the results.of the poll were inter- 
spersed with ‘The Tam Jones Show.” 


Other imported television attrac-- 


tions. include “‘Peyton-Place” and 


“Civilization,’”? one of Britain’s most: 


successful cultural programs in re- 
cent years. 
Go into a Salisbury bookshop and 


i rgd Arcos indy gach 


's “Gulag 
.” and an assistant will 
point to a huge stack of the volume. 
The shelves are lined with books on. 
every subject, the great mapehy © of 
them printed in Britain. 


Consumer goods costly ; 
But underneath the’ surface all is 
not quite normal. For one thing, 
consumer durables tend to be far 
more expensive than elsewhere. Ἵ 
When buying a radio or record 
ὁ the chaice of make is limited, 


with most of those on offer bearing - 


Japanese brand names, ' 
Clothes for both men and women 


tend to be utilitarian rather Seat : 


fashion, aes eee 


Best: seller lambastes _ 
Danish bureaticrats | 


‘Special to 
'The Christian Science Monitor 
from Financial Times Service 
ο Copenhagen ! 
The ruling class in today’s welfare 
state is the public servants — the 


employees of the health, education, . 


and welfare sectors — ‘‘and once a 


Spending power studied | 
The total.tax burden amounts to" 
er δὺ Ῥατοθ μὲ Oi pepe caine! 


grow. 


- Mozambique ports of Beira and Lov- ἢ 


1 
1 
; retarded to almost double the number 


; export 
. the United ϑιρεμε ἘΣ abet ΕΞΤΩ 


that have enabled the ruling class ἕο, ᾿ 


goods _ 


.Some luxuries: are -in permanen i τ᾿ 
“short supply, such as new cass, If yoq 2 


“and not resell it for two years. . 
.The -root cause: of. this “and ‘other: 


visitor might never guess. this is. - 
a sopalercerns dae cigimat : 


‘Companies receive ‘a. fixed’ pala 
currency allocation and a sudden ru 


chosen to ignore the UN: call ‘for’ an: 
economic blockade. Ἢ 


How trade moves ᾿ 
Many of Rhodesia's expiits and :’ 
imports travel by rail to and from the: . 


_renco Marques, while many: more — 
‘coun ἂρ iy road ac ats fom Bout, 


apartheid republic poli rpemtilinss 
mestic inflation and make the foreiga. . 


These demands have, for exampie, 
prompted the service for the mentally . 


i almost ag many employees as 
ip race Fogo corde bagi 
chers’ organization has managed” 
" foachleve a duild/teacher ratioofet - 
ἢ 1 compared with 26 to 1 in ordinary. 
schools, 


By playing on the public’s bumank 


Coana ιν, cuvette cu 
by creating a demand for jobs and a. 
favorable position for obtaining 


the expertise which neceswarily forma 
the basis for the decisions taken by — 


Moller represent ἃ system which hat 
doubjed wages in 25 years * ‘and Jet. 
Heinesen stand for the ruling class. 
Which takes money.froi the pocke!s 
of the workers and doles it out in higit 


Fewer Datsuns are ἘΠΕ 
for one to: U: S. this fall 


would reduce its 


Pakistan ᾿ 
la looks. into. | 
oy <gas- fired ὦ 

‘railroads ᾿ς 


The Chrlatinn Sclence Monitor ᾿ ν 
Jslamabad, Pakistan 
Pakistan, which has.an &bundance 
Sof natural gas, is into the 
possibility of using it to run-that 
nation’s railroad network. : 


ἰδὲ energy crisis hit the world last Ooto- 

« ber, : 
κα Scientists who are looking into the . 
“Sy, use of natural gas to power locomo- 
Sexy tives say that it could help save- 
precious foreign exchange and reduce 
ΤΣ 2, overall operating costs. ce 


before 


=. locomotives would be 1.8 cents a mile, 


whe far below the cost of diesel operation. 


αι Experts say that a ne 
‘tives on compressed natural gas in 
Pakistan would be even lower than in : 
the United States because: of its 
cheaper price. price. Another advantage is” 
: the low pollutant emptaon of nafiral 
gas. : 


Reserves discoveeed: ᾿ ᾿ 
Pakistan has plenty of natnral gas. 
announced 


Aug. 20it 


_ Was equivalent to 8 million tons of oiL 
Aside:from home users, the princi- 
pal consumers of natural gas in the 


τὴ “2 serves of natural gas are estimated at 
“416.9 trillion cubic feet. Since the 


εν Pakistanis began exploiting their nat- - 
πὶ ural-gas wealth in 1956, about 8.4 
percent of the reserves ‘have been: 
consumed. 


The largest gas field is located at’ - 


Πὰν Sai in Baluchistan. From there the 


» gas pipeline network stretches to 


year 
= the 180,000 milan cubte- feet of Sul 
é LE 


*, Miss Ichikawa sat in the Upper 
᾿ς House of the Diet trora 1988 until she 


rumning again this 
year, but was persuaded to do so by a 
group of young men and women to 
ina ΡΤ 


- “But when I helped them to-pound 
ἦν rice by taking up the pestle on Adult 

_ Day last January, they were con 
vinced that my age was no barrier. 


No effort at all 
“Tt was no effort for me. After alll 


money-tekes-all campaigns by LOP 


- ceived a 


“with women's tiovements in Amer- 


Natural: gas has been immensely 


: beneficial for agriculture in the coun- 


= It ids allowed Pakistan to boost 
the outgut.of chemical fertilizer, the 


to work for me.” : 
: Miss Ichikawa has devoted a life- 
time ‘to furthermg women’s emanci- 


young people — all in their 20’s — 
'" " volunteered 


: petion in Japan. 
Ὁ τ .§he told a recent press luncheon 


that as a child she had been upset over 


εἰ the way her father treated her mother 


at home. Then a brother went to the 
United States and worked his way up 
torough college. 

“He sent ἃ posteard in which he 
said women actually taught in univer- 
sities in the United States. That was a 
revelation to me.” The only course 
open to her was to enter a school for 


Proposal turned down 
Miss Ichikawa says that she re- 
marriage while a 
student there, but rejected it so she 
could further her career. She was not 
to receive Many more. 
‘When I went to Tokyo and the 
papers started to write terrible things 
about me asa ‘suffragette, no young 
man would come near me.” 


She went to the United States at the © 


ica. 


"us Gola οὐ τώ πονῶ. 


ty) ΤῊ ‘last visit to the United 


there: 

movements. by young women, and 
movements Within the establishment 
by middle-age intellectuals. 

“ἴ would like to see the latter 
movements: represented by the Na- 
tional Organization for Women devel- 
oped in Japan, 

“Japanese women were given equal 
rights with men by the occupation 
forces after World War 1. But after 
Japan oe independence [in 
1982}, the administration followed 
policies which left women in subordi- 
nate position.” 

‘There is only one woman bureau 
chief and aix section chiefs in the 
government, she says, her eyes flash- 


᾿ Pakistan’ 8 more, traditional transportation 
. Ratural as consumed domestically 


anmual output of fertiliser will be 


construction ‘is the sharp hike in the 
price of imported fertilizer. 
Transmission and distribution of 


_ -natural gas across the country are |. 


being improved and expanded. An- 
other 18-inch pipeline from the Sui gas 
field to Karachi is under construction. 


Many more towns jn the country will- 
be linked to the natural-gas supply |. 


network. 


Smarting under the rigors of a- 
bey =r ear rales the Paki-. 
stan Government also 


is accelerating 
Ὁ ΕΙΘ pace Smee ea nee eee δι 


the country. 
Pakistan does not export its natural 
gas at present. Some years ago a 
Japanese firm had shown interest in 


the overseas marketing of Pakistan’s 


any 
rnment’s desire to conserve its 
latent energy resources. 


Stes Japan’ 5 original suffragette returns 


‘““More women have — a 
their problems to the courts, which 
generally give verdicts favorable to 
women. But there is little organiza- 
tion to back up these women, and 
there are still many women ‘who don’t 
speak up, but just let matters drop,” 
she said. 


She also says the current women’s 


and women themselves should not 
sleep on their rights,’ she says. 


Box 125, Astor Statio 


Please start the 
through Friday for: 


0 4 months $11° 


The Christian parece Μοπίογ 
ἢ Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02123 


Monitor coming in the post every Monday 


i 8 months 8225 
ἢ C] Cheques Postal Order enclosed. 


| Divisions in Christian groups 
Clergymen harassed in South Korea. 


By the Associated Press 


Seoul 
Ti ctl‘ ioseaw eee 


"Roman Catholic priests are on the 


Tun, sleeping each night in a different 


" place. Some foreign Protestants also 


~ operate clandestinely. 
All this seems strange in a pre- 
Confucian 


testants and 790,367 Catholics in South 
Korea. 


What they have in commonis a wish 


_ to help Korea's still numerous poor 


gressmen and human-rights leaders, 


- not all Protestants and Catholics here 


are solidly behind them. 
In both Christian groups there are 


’ bitter divisions. Among the Protes- 
- tants there are those who prefer the 


ordered calm of church work to social 


crusading.. 

The Catholics are split among fac- 
tions backing Stephen Cardinal Kim, 
e@native of Masan in the far south, and 
those from the Seoul area who would 
have preferred someone from their 
area as Korea's Prince of the Church. 

A growing economy and increasing 
forelgn investments have brought 
comparatively high wages and other 
benefits for a sector of the nation’s 7.5 
million work force. But for many 
others pay is low, working hours long, 
and redress through collective bar- 


Average salary 
The average monthly salary of 
pparel in- 


and iron and steei, where the average 
hovers around 75,000 won, or $180, are 
the wages higher.: 

In a ‘Korea which touts its cheap 
labor a3 an inducement for foreign 


Tokyo population 


shows decrease 
By Reuter 


Says. 

Tt stood at 11,638,875 on 
July 1, a decrease of 1,418 
from the post-war high hit 
‘last July. 
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investment, strikes are frowned on, 
treated as enemies, 

“The labor situation,” said one 
American businessman, ‘ “couldn't be 

better.” 

But to the activist Christians, work- 
ing at the lower depths, the situation 
couldn't be much worse. 

‘In one textile factory,” said a 
foreign-worker priest, ‘‘the girl work- 
ers, all from the country, get 134 won, 
or 33 cents, a day. They work every 
day ‘except the first and second 
Sunday of the month, and are 
crowded 700 to a dormitory built for 
80, without heat in winter or air 
conditioning in summer. They toil 
from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., then do two 
hours’ overtime after a bowl of 
noodles. By the time they pay the 
company store, they often are in debt. 


Girls stay on 


The girls stick it out because it is 
better than conditions in the rural 
areas. After a year or two they return 
home to get married. 

Into these factories have gone activ- 


ment labeled subversive by the gov- 
ernment, these Christian groups now 
exist in name alone. 


3B 


One Protestant woman minister 
took her girls on a picnic, and deliv- 
ered 8 sermon saying that sacrifices 
would have to be made io regain 
freedom. She wag picked up by the 
Korean Central Intelligence Agency 
three months ago without charge and 
now, Protestant sources say, is in 
solitary confinement. 

The Catholic worker priests, a rela- 
tive handful, live with a small satchel 
packed, and move from one house to 
another to avoid what they regard as 
certain arrest. 

Two Irish priests already have 
undergone lengthy questioning by the 
Korean Central Intelligence Agency, 
and others fear they may be next. 

Both foreign Protestant and Catho- 


government charges that the Korean 
worker clergy are Communists, they 
reply with a word: ‘'Ridiculous.”’ 

Uppermost tn all their minds is the 
case of Bishop Tji, a staunch anti- 
Communist who underwent torture by 
the North Koreans three times during 
the Korean war. Accused of giving 
about $2,700 to the student demonstra- 
tors, he insists it was for winning back 
democratic liberties. 

Successful in getting large dona- 
tions in Europe for his poor parish- 
joners, his arrest touched off an 
emotional scene in the Wonju Cathe- 
dral. 

At a Mass of the weeping faithful, a 
parishioner lamented: ''What sin has 
our bishop committed? All he has 
Gone is help the poor.” 


Hobos crown king and queen 


By the Associated Preas 
Britt, Iowa 
Arthur (Slow Motion Shorty) 


Parker and ‘Long Looker Mic’”’ Den- 
field were crowned king and queen of 
the hobos at the National Hobo Con- 
vention. 

Railriders and area residents num- 
bering in the thousands gathered to 
sample the traditional muiligan stew 
and watch the festivities on main 
street of the northern Iowa town of 
about 2,000. 


Last year’s king, Maury (Steam . 


Train) Graham of Toledo, Ohio, did 
not defend his title, saying he wanted 
different hobos to have & chance at 
the title. 

Mr. Graham also said he was weary 
after visiting more than 34,000 veter- 
ans in hospitals across the country 
last year. Steam Train awarded the 
crown after judging the applause 
Riven the 21 king candidates and 4 
queen contestants after each gave a 
speech. 


Tokyo’s population has BRISTOL ————— ac 
decreased for the first time . ΡΜ γι ssh to Git 
since World War ΤΊ, the Main Fitting Agent ᾽Σ Present that ig 

* Tokyo metropolitan gov- fr sei 
ernment Clark's Shoes αὶ, 


Slow Motion Shorty of Rochelle, Ill., 
reigned as king in 1969. He said he 
Plans to visit 25 states by freight train 
this year to advertise Britt and the 
convention. 

Long Looker Mic of Rockwell City 
has held her title for the past five 
years. She was in competition with 
her 16-year-old daughter, ‘‘Adven- 
turer Jan.” 

Mr. Parker said the day of the hobo 
is disappearing. He recalled seeing 40 
hobos at the annual convention sev- 
eral years ago but now only four or 
five “real hobos"’ remain. . 


He attributes the dwindling number 
to the fact that freight trains don’t 
stop in as many towns as they did in 
the past years. 

Other hobos attending the con- 
vention included Richard (Pennsylva- 
nia Kid) Wilson, John (Hard Rock 
Kid) Mislen, Tim (Comecticut Slim) 
Moylan, and James (Lord Open 
Road) Langford. 
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*New capital city for Alaskans? 


Continued from Page I fi ἡ 
hanky-panky isolated in 6 south- 
geste: Alaska city of Juneau, away 
from a watchful public. They cite the 
distance (600 milea from Anchorage), 
and inaccessibility. The only way to 
get to Juneau from most Alaskan 
Cities is by air, and a coach ride from 
Anchorage costs $115. 

The state tried to introduce an 
element of rationality into the debate 
by commissioning a study of feastbil- 
ity to be conducted by Boeing Com- 
puter Services of Seattle. Instead of 
clearing the waters, however, the 


report left them murky and raised 
more strident charges and claims. 


Delivery. of the report (which both . 


sides claim backs their position) was 
delayed. Gov, William A. Eigan, who 
opposes the capital move, said it was 
a printing delay. ἘΠῚ opponents say he 
tried to hide facts from voters. They 
had a private printer run off 5,000 
copies labeled, "The report that Gov- 
ernor Higan eqvered up.” 

The state's largest newspaper, the 
Anchorage Times, has been a strong 
backer of the move. It repeatedly 
chastised Governor Egan in editorials 


for the report boondoggle. He was 
prompted at one point to denounce the 
paper's postion as ‘“‘slanderous.'” 

But Alaska's second-largest paper, 


the Anchorage Daily News, ts against | 


moving the capital. That split. in 
newspapers seems to characterize the 
voters — divided down the middle, 


No one is willing to guess which side 


will win. Polis show Anchorage voters . 
supporting the move better than three 
to one, but Fairbanks 15 slightly 
against the move, ‘and southeastern 
cities, predictably, are almost unant- 


+ mous against it. 


* Butz sees plenty of food for U.S. 


Continued from Page 1 

“In the year ending June 30, 1974," 
says a USDA report issued Monday, 
“agricultural trade contributed $11.8 
billion to the positive side of our 
international trade account. 

“This,"’ the report adds, ‘‘more 
than offset a nonfarm trade deficit, 
with the result that the total U.S. 
trade position ended up on the positive 
side of the ledger." 

Oil upsets trade balance 

Now the U.S. trade balance is back 
in the red, because of the fourfold 
increase in the price of imported oil. 
The July trade deficit of $728.4 mil- 
lion, discloses the Department of 
Commerce, was the third worst 
monthly shortfall in U.S. history. 

Mr. Butz looks to farm exports, 
which in fiscal year 1974 had a dollar 
value of $21.3 billion, to keep the 
overall trade deficit from growing 
even larger. 

Nonetheless, with domestic food 
costs soaring — and with higher 
supermarket prices projected for the 
rest of this year -- influencial con- 
gressmen and labor leaders are ur- 
ging President Ford to clamp controls 
on food exports. 


EMPLOYMENT 


HELP WANTED 


COOK 


Γ 
DAYSTAR HOME. Real oppor- 
tunity. loving service preparing 
simple. tamily-style meals for 
our 20 residents. Live in private 
2+oom suite. Our beloved 
cook in well-earned retirement. 
Please send experience and 
Salary needed. 


DAYSTAR FOUNDATION, INC. 
124 Academy Hill Road 
Boston, MA 02135 


Postine. ὁ 
GRADUATE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


visting nurse to serve both Brooklyn ἃ 
Queens County. 40-hour week. ἣν ply 
to Mrs. Dorothy Scott, 230-49 


Ave , Queens Village, NY 11427. 


JOBS AND JOY IN THE SAN 
Francisco Bay area. All office skills 
needed Men and women. No fee. 
CERTIFIED TEMPORARY PERSON- 
NEL, San Francisco, 625 Market St. 
Also in Millbrae, Palo Alto, and San 
Jose. Calit 


UPHOLSTERY SHOP IN SIERRAS 
Apprentice or journeyman must be 
able 10 work w-hands, some ex- 
Penence working w ‘wood. Vacation 
w pay Some overtme Permanent job 
Wr or call: Fendon-Furnture, 175 E. 
Fine St, Bishop. CA 99574. cense, 

3698 cavs. patience, 
“MARY POPPINS” TYPE HOUSE- 
heeper-Babysitter. Wanted by family on 
Maine Coast for a year Private quar- 
ters Write: Mrs. Laura Bantly, 267 
F eens Βα. Falmouth, ME 04105 or 
cal 


FIRST 


COOK FOR ELEMENTARY BOARDING 


ἡ grounds. Liberal vacation. 2% miles 
to First Church of Christ, Scientist, Et 
gin. Contact: Chartes Trick, Chicago 
Jr. School, 1600 Dundes, Elgin, IL 
60120. (312) 741-4017. 


HRISTIAN 
Positions available for graduate nurses 
ind for graduate nurses with super- 


years experience in hardware, software 
ind service bureau computer sales 
and salesmgmt.; includes scientific and 


nergy. 
travel. (203) 423-8074. (Conn.) 


MUSICIANS WANTED 
CHURCH 


Drought that has cut U.S. crop 
estimates means, according to USDA 
officials, that the United States and 
the world will not be able to rebuild 
their grain stocks significantly, as 
had been hoped. 

It also means, said Mr. Butz, ‘‘full 
steam ahead’ on farm production 
next year, With no set-aside" acres, 
or land withheld from production. 


World situation surveyed 

“The world (grain) situation,’’ re- 
marked Mr: Butz, “15 better than the 
American situation.’” This year’s 
“grain shortfall,” he added, “is due 
primarily"’.to delcines in the U.S. 
crop. 


Specifically, says the USDA: 


@ World wheat production is ex-- 


pected to total about 360 million tons, . 
slightly below last year’s level. ; 
@ World feed-grain output may be 
about 580 miJion tons, down from 598 
milion in 1974. 
Φ Oil-seed production also is ex- 
pected to decline a bit, primarily 


because of drought-hit soybeans in the" 


United States. 


@ Estimates of the world’s rice 
crop must await the “performance of 
the summer monsoon in Asia.’’ But 
the 1974-75 crop, says the USDA, 
“probably will not reach last year's 
record production.” : 


Firm to discontinue Alcoa Wrap production 


By the Associated Press 


Alcoa, Tenn. 

The Aluminum Company of Amer- 

ica has announced that it will dis- 

continue production of household 

aluminum foil, which it marketed 
under the name Alcoa Wrap. 

The company said it is dis- 


SCIENCE NURSES 


continuing foil production for house- 
hold use because of a metal shortage. 
It said it will continue making heavy- 
duty foil for industrial and in- 
stitutional use. 

Approximately 100 employees of the 
firm's plant here will be affected, but 
some will be transferred to other jobs, 
the company saidinastatement. τ 


REAL ESTATE REAL ESTATE 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
VENICE, FLORIDA 


Sunshine, Gulf breezes, golf, tennis, 
swimming, miftion dollar club. Shop- 
ping, moving to Florida? Send for bro- 
chure, Bird Gay Village, 600 Bird Bay 
Drive, Dept. CSM. Venice, Fla. 


___NEWENGLAND 
DANVERS, MASS. CHOICE LOC, 7 
yr. old 8 rm.. 4 bdrm.. Garrison Colo- 
nial. 24’x24" f/p tam. mm. off kit. f/p 
ivrm., formal din., 2 car gar. w/w carp. 


NORTHWEST 


jum MILES NORTHEAST OF SEATTLE 

ing old home in historic town. 
Bren in oO 745-1383 avenings.. 
(Wash.) 


ROOMS AND BOARD 
SENIOR CITIZENS = 
Gur 2 reskienice lnotals are’ ΕΠ Sie ber 


. fenced yd. Immaculate. Imm, ocep. 
Fa ed in mid $60's. The O’Brines (617) 


. | Pric 
745-3466. 


SAN FRANCISCO.-VISITING N NURSE 
ettective 


VINA, P.O. oe ‘a ‘Gan 
Francisco, CA 94101 (415) 664-3202. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
th| MATURE WOMAN. RESOURCEFUL 


ign 
sarily teaching. Box X-9, 
igan Ave., Chicago, IL 60601. 


477 Main St, 


intelligence, " senge-of-humor, 


fexibiilty. Wouki 


OF CHRIST, 


Scientist, Benton Harbor, Mich. 15 hokd- 
cal | 5691 img auditions for regular organist in 


4. Pise. call Music Chrmn. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO CALL ON 
fop executives in So. Calif. to present 
employee service Selling experience 
Aol required Write Box 38, S. 320, 
a ὦ Bid. Los Angeles. CA 
20nd 
WORK AND RESIDE AT TENACRE 
Amal ἃ lowng harmonious atmo- 
sphere No commutmg — comfortable 
quarters, good pay and liberal fringe 
benefits Permanent or short term posi- 
von for Christan Science Nurses 
Aes, Prachcat Nurses and Graduate 
urses on Tenacre's 5138] af more than 
30 Age τὸ nol a factor Write or call 
-8900 TENACRE. PO. Box 
inceton, NJ 08540. 


CUSTODIAN — EXPERIENCED 


GUITAR TEACHERS 
to teach Yamaha guitar programs af- 
fered in So. Calif. area, Qual.: Upper 
DW. or Grad. in Guitar or Music Educ. 
Ma|.w/guitar background, Write: Yam- 
aha Music Center, 11015 Downey Ave., 
Downey, GA 90241. (213) 861-0781, 


AUDITIONS TO BE HELD IN SEPT. 
for regular ἃ substitute organist. Write 
Music Committee 1st Church of Christ. 


227 of Clerk (616) 429-3300 
x 22, Harbert, Mi 49115. 


AUDITIONS FOR SOLOIST AND 
Sept. 

»  Sclenust, 
Plaase write Clerk, 1300 N. Raymond 
ave. 92631, OT 


14. First Church of 
Fullerton, Cali. 


4. 563.000. (213) 276-5266, 


= 


PART-TIME 


LAND FOR SALE 


WATER VIEW LOT—CAPE gop 
1.6 acres wooded and private. $45. 
Exclusive agent, McAbee Real Estate, 


‘gar 
St. SF (near Hallidia laze), δὶ finde Se 
ΕΞ Ε See one it. SF 


Paw ROOM ἃ PRIVATE ΠΝ 
a ae ae a 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIF.-ARMENTA 
Guest Homes. Private, semi-private 
rooms, board for men and women in 


homey simosphere θοὴ SSI recipients wel- MA 02162 


. | coma. (408) 423-9: 


DUPLEXES TO LET 
MARIN COUNTY, CALIF, STUDIO 
ideal for mature business tenant and 
cat. Trees, deck, glorious view. Ga- 
Part utilities. $175/mo. (Less on 


rage. 
- | lease) (415) 456-2358. 
OFFICES TO LET 


NEW PRACTITIONER OFFICES 
8. E. Monroe, Chicago, ill. Available 
Sept. 1. Cail (312) 355-9430 anytime or 
. | (312) 372-0153 Mon., Wed., Fri. 


. Brk. rm. 3 bdrms., 2 ba., sun deck. 
Fruit trees. bam & corral, 


- HOMES WANTED 
YOUNG rau. W/PETS SEEK TO 
. jralocate abroad. Looking for | 
. |home to care re tor or rent near Orange, 
Calf. Min. 1 year from Nov. 1. 2/3 
bedrms. w/study. Mr. 8. Browne, 4° 
Leggart Cres.. Abardeen, Scotiand. 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


. Scientist Baverty Hills. Zoned R- 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
JAN t LUTZ, | REALTOR 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
WINSLOW, ARK. ENJOY THE UNIQUE 
gurroundings of this beautitul Mi top 


---κ͵΄  ᾿ἰρθου3 
RENTALS 


-|*Pineapple 
squeeze 


Continued from Page 1. 

PGAH has appealed to state and. 
federal officials to take specific steps 
to rescue thé pineapple industry. 
Among other things, they want tax 


breaks, certain exemptions from min- ᾿ 


- imum-wage laws, curbs on sbipping 
costs, relaxation of air-poliution stan- 
dards relating to agriculture, and 
state-supported research on the ef- 
fects of fertilizers and pesticides in 
soils. 


State lawmakers have responded,” 


in part, by enacting long-rang tax 
incentives for lands dedicated to 


farming, mandating a holding of the’ 
line on freight rates for shipping fresh | 


and camed pineapple, and passing 


ere allowing students to work | 


‘plantations at tunder- minimus 
Sapte on aseaaqonsl Dama: 


Competitive labor costs . 

However, some say this may not be 
enough to rescue the pineapple in- 
dustry here. They admit it is impos- 
sible to compete with low labor costs 
for pineapple workers in other parts 
of the world. 

For example, laborers here are 
paid a minimum of $2.78 an hour: In 
the Philippines and Taiwan, the aver- 
age hourly wage is 16 cants to 1 
cents. 


Ain thu Hing Baad ir ae 


all the Hawaiian islands — for con- 
dominiums, resort hotels, and other 
commerical ventures — may result in 
an increasing number of pineapple 
fields being plowed under. — 

However, industry officials ‘say 
they will still launch a major pro- 
motional campaign in the coming 
year to get consumers — especially om 
the U.S. mainland — to buy more 
fresh Hawaiian pineapple. 

Their theme: others may produce 
cheaper fruit. But you can’t beat. 
Hawaiian pineapple for flavor and 
succulence. 


_____ SUMMER RENTALS __ 
VAIL, COLORADO 3 BEDROOM| 
condominium. Excellent fishing, gol 
fing, tennis, hiking, etc. In beautiful 
Rocky Mt resort. Im fur- 


Sept Ρ. binson, Box 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19010. (215) 525-7183 
eve. (215) 642-2515. 


\4 HARBOR, MAINE 


amenities. $35.00 per day. 


VACATION 
pNeteve] Τὺ [ΟἼΟΥ wale] fT: 


*Indonesian unity. shakej 


Continued from Page 1 
powerful security: and ‘intelligence _ 
agency: known ss KOPRawrrs. If - 
this were the case, then AH ‘Muirtopo ᾿ 
succeeded, because General Sumitro 
lost hisjob. - 


" Yet another theory saya both of 
these generals were trying to-manipu- - 
late groups of protestersin thetr own By 
interests. ὃ : 


“Some Westerners question such, al- 
leged intrigues." Bait to itionesians, 
they seam more than ‘plausible: In- 
donesians feel, ἐπ΄ tact, that rioters 
could not have acted spontaneously . : 


_ 80 percent each year — although “ἢ 
" under the Ista President Sukarno, the: 
‘country suffered'an 

Ore ee 


‘of mallitery‘domiination of the. over. 
-Zgent ‘under General Suharto 


The world’s fifth most. populous 
nation has many things’ going for ‘it, 


aay Tusa 3 


revemes. 


Inflation rate | eae : 

Indonesia is. the only ‘major F pro- 
ducer of 08} in Southeast. Asta. Thanks 
to higher prices for its oll.exports, the 


to spend the money. without causing 
massive inflation. 


Taflation in the ‘urbésr areas of 


ζαιδοθοαιο 18 ἀμοεὰν SESE δ Ὁ 


‘When demonstrations became riots, *. 
| General Sumitro Sumitio: took the, ; 


wealthier over the past elgtit ‘yen 
-while the vast majority of 


BRITISH ISLES -AFRICA 


CONTINENTAL aint 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION _|CROWBOROUGH — SUSSEX. (TUN. 


Wells 7 miles. Charing Cross 50. 


Mchukal 


᾿ς οὐ FLATLET 
210 8 South Kali ried, short lets, quiet, 
ΠΕ: aa re ‘tondan, CSI CSM it 4 Grosvenor | 


eee o gfe 
EASTHAM, CAPE COD. ENJOY VAC. 
Bving yr. ‘round. Comt. 6 rm. Cape on 
sait water cove. Beau. view, fish- |furn. 
ing. $170/mo. + modest ht (61 
or Box 27, Newton Lower Fi 


HOUSES FURNISHED 
mii ROOMS. COMPLETELY 
δὐγρονλείμο. BEL 


proximately 


και οτὶ 
INW Chicago. ΘΖ) Ws. 


sons desires to lease furnished home 
in U.C.LA. watking distance and near 
Twenty-eight Church of Christ, Scian- 

jeleg. Calif. (213) 696-3268. 


+ ALPHABETICAL 


BRITISH ISLES — AFRICA 


na : ᾿ 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION - 

HI IC CASTLE, PRIVATE B&B 
woods. accom. nr. 


Wall, Lakes & Bor- 


to the non-drinker.:If you'd {κα to know 
more — why rot get in touch with us? 


Ansvar Insurimce Co. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


(617) 563-3747. 
Eee diesax: HAS 802 ἢ : 


ACCOMMODATION 


ACCOMMODATION OFFERED, TEM- 


tates to St. Petersburg: 
$226.10, zon Ibs. $384.00, }LONDON, 


Bamstapie. 
. by week 
and bus 


NURSES’ AIDE - 


‘YOURG HOUSEWIFE SEEXS INTER- 
esting work ‘near ESHER, unary: 4-4 Bauman ἢ αν 1 


hrs. ᾿ δ wee 
(per day, momings only, Own car. acres: 


to.consider.eny Ideas. 
4) te ienor PL, London SWIX 7H. 


HOTELS AND PENSIONS 
TN BRITISH ISLES 


MOUNTLANDS 
a Christian Science House . 


a sunny bectsit. Riverside balcony. Ὶ 
152 Tremont hot Bi Melrose, }kit., bath, Going ares. Quest room, 20,75 ᾿ 
μὰ ort Tel, (617) 685-2210. ming, centre London. CSM EH, 41 | 
Grosvenor Pl., London SW1X 7JH. ᾿ 
CARPETS Ι 
Prepoioce. ἔς DAVID MURE & Ὁ. ΤῸ. 


Available 24 hours, 7 days. P.O. Box'|21-23_ Chilworth - Paddington, 
W.2 Telephone o1ras 21778. Floor 
~ | 1727, Sen Frenciso2, GA 94101. Tele- lists and’ conauitants. 


home. Ciml War Pernod, 5 acres, Inc. 5 


tequued Age no barrier. bdems., 2 fpics. cantral ht. 


+ furnshed “apt. Near 
ea Los Angeles Gall (213) 387+ 


Scientist. 60 E. Williston Ave., E. Witl- 
iston, NY 11596. 

AUDINONS FOR SOLOIST AND 
substitute soloist will be held in Sept 
in First Church of Christ, Scientist, Bar- 
fington, I. Call atter 6 p.m. (312) 381- 


NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 
fain cui taemaa " κοα 


rie (213) 786-89 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSES 
Suntand Home Sanatonum in Southern 
Cantorma’s finest climate, has imme- 
diate need for Chnsbhan Science Grad- 
uate ἃ Practcal Nurses. Retirement 
Plan Loving atmosphare. Write or call 

1582-3179 SUNLAND HOME, 4135 

Place. San Diego. CA 92105. 


BASY SITTER/HOUSEKEEPER. (7 & 
Β γε. olds). Live-in, no smoking Warm, 
Ceatve 4 nights 535. wk. Boston nr. 
subway. (617) 288-3425 afternoons. 
eve Box F-8, One Norway St., Boston, 
MA Q2115 


ELEVENTH CHURCH 


ΟἹ Christ, Scientist, San Francisco hold 
annual auditons in Sept. for soloist, or- 
qgamst (Rodgers 3 Man 566-6376. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


1120 Cherokes Vilage, AR 72542,_ Bi . Camntrioga, Belmont, Ar. 


- nator. Seeks piano ἃ place to prac- [ 
MOUNTAIN STATES tice. Trees. Exch. 1 ret. Box F-10. One 
YARD! 


Norway St, Boston, MA 02115. 
__APARTMENTS TO SHARE __ 
MILTON, MASS. SHARE A WELL- 
At’ roomy 2 bedr. apt. w/young profes- 
sional man. 2 blocks from subway. | 
Quiet neighborhood. $125/mo., plus 
util, Box F-11, One Norway St.. Boston, 
MA 02115. 


YOUR CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN GAR 
m-Savile Ltd, 17 
ἴσον WA 6IB. Tel, O16S 
‘around town and for . }} 
= CLEANING SERVICES 
rane aie Ὁ ΜΈΓΤΟΝ CLEANING SERVICES. a, 


epaizing. Regic- 14s ; 
tered Piano Thain oh ΟἹ ΝΣ cose {London 


Member 
Gulld_ 878-8202. St Louis Missouri. :|Area) Window, General Cisaning, Paint 


bh Interior, Exterior, 
DRESSMAKING 


Way, Vista, California 724-0142. 
- PIANO TUNING 


PRESTIGE BUSINESS 


Established business an an 
exclusive basis is available 
in this area for an individual 
capable of running his own 
business and whe won't be 
satisfied with less than 
$40,000 per year NET. 


com 
Mascason Ὁ College, 
miles tr, Church Center. Good parking. 
- Mg F-9, One Norway St, Boston, MA 


SOMEONE TO SHARE 9 HM. FARM 
house prepare meals for & give fight 
Cate to recently widowed retired 
farmer Temporary or permanent. No 
househeaping nec. 1 mile to ist 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Concord, 
ΝΗ ἃ Downtown area. Ideal for single 
Person or couple Box F-5. One Nor- 
way Si, Boston, MA 02115. 


SECRETARY TO ANSW. TELE. 
type. gen'l clerical wk.. Dkkping helptul. 
τ θη offee Salary commensurate 
w.abuity Apply Demo, inc., 1953 Ν 
15th Ave. Melrose Park. IL 66160 
4372) 345-0076. 


EXCHANGE OF SERVICES 


NEED BOARD ἃ ROOM IN EX- 
Change for preparing eve meal ἃ Hght 
hskpng. and.or secyl. duties. Beverly 
Mills, Cahf. area prot. 351-0224 after 
2 ot ΡΟ. Box 467, Los Angeles, CA 


The: ‘Superintendent;. 
Mount ds Trust - 
_ (Bowdon) Ltd. ᾿ 


3 Enville Road 4 
Bowdon, Bey ταὶ WAI14.2NS 


_|ROCKVILLE CENTRE, LIL, ΝΥ. 
.| Attractive comer studio room, private 
entrance, double closet, share ‘bath. 
Near stores, bus. $100 month. Senior 
citizen preferred. (516) 661-5553. 

ΒΕ A SUCCESSFUL WRITER, MAKE num 

s10.000 ἀντ δ more. Sureire system Papeete κεν BD SrA 
to arhe! ibRshed in art 

evget aziciee pul men rat mee |, ὦ HOUSES, { USES ADJOINING Ρ PRINCIPIA 


Crossword Quiz Answers 


NEVILLE M. IRELAND τί, 
Herta, 808 TSP, Tel, 0763 


ADS meke your 
«sm== shopping easier Inetustral Property. 46 Fulham High, St. 


London SW6 SL 
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Credit allocation urged as mortgage picture looks bleaker 


Reuss wants funds steered to 


| “Savings institutions lack 
funds to lend home buyers 


By David T, Cook . 
᾿ Business-financial correspondent of. 
The Christian Science Monitor ἡ 


Waskington 
The home buyer's search for mort- 
yage money may be even more 
itfficult during the rest of 1974 as 
iavings institutions face worsening 
‘und shortages, 
way. 
The loss of deposits on which sav- 
ngs and loan institutions’ mortgage 
‘ending is based will ‘probably be 
yorse in August than July,” says 


” Wark Winter, assistant vice-president 
. ¥the U.S, League of Savings Associ- 


wions. 
Are major improvements expected 
πὶ the amount of funds S&Ls have to 
end home buyers? “‘Not this year,” 
Mfr. Winter says. 
Savings and loans are the largest 


‘ \ource of mortgage money in the 


Aimainortgage-money market, 


-Jnited States. Recently S&Ls have 
‘yeen losing deposits ata rapid clip as 
tavers seek the higher interest rates 
ivailable on government.and corpo- 
“rate securities. 


August loss seén 
In July savings and loans lost an 
astimated $500 million in deposits. 
Business Week estimates the loss in 
- August could be as high as $1.6 billion. 
Meanwhile, a government variable- 
nortgage-rate proposal designed to 
ring a renewed source of mortgage 
“junds to savings institutions is politi- 
“ally unpalatable and not éxpected to 
lear Congress. And mortgage-re- 
ated federal legislation elther pend- 


™"Sng or recently enacted wil not 
savings 


. pokesmen say. 


-— Mutual savings banks, the nation's 


-ourth-largest source of mortgage 

‘noney, have also been hard hit by the 
idvent of government securities pay- 
ng 9 percent and corporate issues 
daying even more, 


Interest regulated 
Like S&Ls the interest mutual sav- 
ings banks can pay on savings is 


mortgage lenders | 


‘Uimited: by federal regulation to 7.5 
bag 

July mutual savings banks, 
winieh unlike 8&Ls make commercial 
loans in addition to writing home 
mortgages, lost a record $725 million 
of savings. That the outflow will be 


-worse in August is ‘‘a pretty 


good 
guess,’ said ἃ National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks executive who 
asked not to be named. 

Because funds have flowed out, ‘an 
increasmg number of savings in- 
stitutions have simply closed their 
Joan windows," reports a study re- 


" leased last week by a Citicorp sub- 


aidiary. 

‘Where ‘ending windows have not 
closed entirely, interest rates have 
soared. Αἱ the nation’s largest: S&L, 
Home Savings & Loan Association of 
California, mortgages with a 10 per- 

cent dawn payment carry 2a 10% 
percent interest rate. 


Rate varies 

Some ‘states’ usury laws prevent 
mortgage interest rates from climb-" 
ing that high. But Pennsylvania has 
recently turned to a usury law using a 
rate that;rises and falls with the 
interest “paid by jong-term govern- 
ment bonds. 

The housing industry has been 
hard-hit by. the tight mortgage-money 
conditions and high interest rates. 
The number of homes on which 
construction started in July was down 
16 percent from June, the Commerce 
Department reported. 

No significant government solution 
to the mortgage lenders’ problems. 
appears Hkely. But a mejor proposal, 
not apt to be adopted, was advanced 
by Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


chairman ,Thomas R. Bowmar. The’ 


board regulates savings and loans 
and some mutual savings banks. ἕ 


Competitive position 

In early August chairman Bowmar 
wrote key congressional leaders sug- 
gesting that S&Ls be allowed to offer 
variable-rate mortgages. The interest 
rates on such so-called VRMs would 
rise or fall, within federally set limits, 


By Barth J. Falkenberg, staff photographer 


Ahead for builders: stiffer financing. or priority break? 


to keep pace with prevailing interest . 


rates during the life of the mortgage. 

The concept would theoretically 
ensure that increasing funds would 
flow’ into S&Ls in high-interest-rate 
periods, thus allowing the mortgage 
lenders to pay competitive interest 
Tates on savings and thus keep depos- 
itors. 

The industry feels it ‘definitely 
needs” variable-rate mortgages, says 
Mr. Winter. Mutual savings bank 
spokesmen say they are “interested” 
in the concept. 

Opposition in Congress 

But congressional leaders are not 

interested. House 


mittee chairman Wright Patman(D) 
of Texas wrote Mr. Bowmar that he 


opposes “your proposal and [1 


.conducted hearings.” 


Com-" 


request that you defer implementing 
it until after the committee has 
A Banking 
Committee staffer says hearings have 
not yet been scheduled on the propo- 
gal. The bank board says it will not 
move unti the hearings are held. 

‘The $11.9 billion Housing and Com- 


-munity Development Act President- 


Ford signed Thursday will have only 
a minor impact on the availability of 
Mortgage money, savings industry 
sources say. The bill raised the size of 
mortgages that savings and loans 
could write from $45,000 to $55,000. 


Legislation pending 

“But the problem is money," one 
banker said. ‘Savings institutions do 
not have the funds to rev up lending." 


worthy, priority borrowers 


Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

With interest rates holding at the 
highest levels in history and small 
borrowers being squeezed out of the 
market, the demand for some form of 
credit rationing is mounting. 

Federal Reserve Board chairman 
Arthur F. Burns stoutly resists pro- 
posals for the Fed to allocate credit. 
The AFL-CIO, however, calls alloca- 
tion a top priority. And Rep. Henry 9. 
Reuss (D) of Wisconsin, joined by 
Sen. Walter F. Mondale (D) of Min- 
nesota, is pushing legislation to re- 
quire the Fed to channel more of the 
available credit into priority areas. 

Mr. Reuss wants credit steered 
away from investments in gambling 
casinos, corporate take-overa, in- 
ventory accumulation, or land specu- 
lation and into four needy segments of 
the economy: long-term capital in- 
vestment in industry to increage pro- 
duction, low- and middle-income 


housing, state-local governments, and 


small business. 


Topie for parley 

The subject of credit allocation will 
be @ prime topic in the economic 
summit conference President Ford 
has called for late September. It has a 
strong appeal in political circles, 
since it is easy to understand and 
sounds like direct affirmative action. 
Economists, however, are sharply 
divided on how effective credit alloca- 
tion would be. Nearly all agree it 
would be difficult to administer. 

Mr. Reuss charges that letting the 
marketplace determine who gets cre- 
dit means that a bank's biggest 
customers can get it for purposes of 
dubious value to the economy, while 
worthier borrowers go begging. His 
bill calls for steering available loan 
money into priority channels by re- 
quiring banks to hold larger reserves 
against nonpriority kinds of lending. 
That would make it less attractive for 
banks to lend to ‘gambling casinos." 
The AFL-CIO backs the same ap- 
proach. 


Mr. Burns charges that the Fed 
should not get into the rationing 
business, but should concern itself 
only with the aggregate supply of 
money. If credit is to be rationed, 
which he thinks unwise, it should be 
done by some specially established 
agency or committee. He holds that 
the money supply !s too amorphous to 
be regulated easily. If banks are 
controlled, big borrowers will go to 
pension funds or insurance com- 
panies. When you squeeze down on 
credit in one place, re says, it pops up 
in another. Moreover, the paper work 
and information required would be 
enormous. . 

One member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board disagrees. Andrew F. 
Brimmer, who is leaving for private 
life, endorses the Reuss idea. While it 
would work very imperfectly. he 
says, the benefits would ‘‘outweigh 
the drawbacks." 


Urgent needs cited 


Walter W. Heller, top economic 
adviser to President Kennedy, made 
the same point in testimony to the 
Senate Budget Committee last week. 
“It's unconscionable," he said, ‘‘to let 
scarce credit go into inventory and 
grain speculation when so many ur- 
gent needs can't be met."’ 

He admitted that carrying out cre- 
dit allocation gffectively would be 
“tough,” but said that ‘in times like 
this we ought to explore every possi- 
bility of allocating it."" Sen. Jacob K. 
Javits (R) of New York has another 
proposal: an ‘‘advisory board"’ to 
recommend voluntary guidelines for 
bank lending. 


Guidelines issued 


During the Korean war, a voluntary 
program was set up. A committee 
composed of bankers and industrial- 
ists issued guidelines for lending, and 
the program was administered 
through the Fed. Mr. Reuss says it 
was highly successful, steering a half- 
billion dollars of credit into defense 
production and utility expansion. 


Irish forfeiting mine royalties, jobs? 


By Jonathan Harsch 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Europe’s largest lead-zinc ore de- 


posit could be Jeft untouched for years - 


to come. 

That is a disturbing prospect for 
many Irishmen, led to expect £800 
million (about $2 billion) and 20 years 


of full employment ‘to flow from the ἡ 


nine and from offshoot industries 
once production starts. - 


But the Tara Mining Company, 


which has already invested £12 mii- 
jon in opening the mine, says that all 
vork must stop. It blames the closure 
~¢ mm the Irish Government for réfusing 


ait Brant a satisfactory mining lease. 


2 Tara says the uncertainty over the 
~~ ease has made it impossible to secure 
urther funds and so even vital 
~“naintenance on the . Se 
shafts cannot continue. ~ 
. Tara contends that the lease now 
vseing offered by the government 
‘reaches the previous government’s 
commitments. As a result, the com- 
any is suing the government through 
he courts for a possible £20 million 
$480 million). 
Tara estimates that the govern- 


ment’s present offer would skim off 
between 70 and 80 percent of the 

mine’s profits for the state. Report- 
edly, the government will grant a 


mining lease in return for 10 percent: 


royalties, 50 percent tax on profits, 
the free grant of 25 percent of the 
company’s shares, and an option to 
‘buy a further % percent at a nominal 


price. 
: This 70- to 80-percent cut compares, 
Tara.says, with an international aver- 
age of a 60-percent government slice. 
‘This is particularly hard for Tara to 
accept. When it began Irish prospect- 
ing in 1962 and applied for a mining 
lease following the Navan find in 1970, 
Irish mining profits were free from 
taxation. 

* The government's demand for 2 
substantial share in mining profits 
reflects recent discoveries of large 
mineral], oil, and natural-gas deposits 
in Ireland and its offshore waters. 

Ten years ago Ireland offered na- 
ively generous incentives to encour- 
age major international pear! and’ 
oll companies to dig and drill m 


* Ireland. 


Now the big firms are coming in 
uninvited, knowing that there is not 
only gold but many other valuable 
deposits in Irish hills and waters. 


Some Irish groups are demanding 
that Ireland nationalize its minerai 
wealth. Because of such pressure the 
government considers its present of- 
fer to Tara generous, leaving private 
enterprise with 20 to 30 percent of 
expected vast mining profits. 

Yet the government is also aware 
that nationalization would be vir- 


. tually impossible. 


Additional cepital investment 
needed to start lead-zinc. production 
«αἱ Tara's Navan mine north of Dublin 
is estimated at £40 million ($96 
million) and rising daily. 

The Irish Government does not 
have that much cash to spare. It is 
embarrassed even by Tara’s threat to 
put 520 men out of work at its mine 
site this week. 

Both trade unions and employers’ 

tions are attacking the gov- 
ernment for risking jobs and needed 
foreign investment through its han- 
dling of the Tara mining lease. 

So fresh negotiations between Tara. 
and the Irish Government may yield a 
compromise. Speedy action would 
preserve jobs and ensure that other 
mining and oil companies are not 
discouraged by Ireland's stiff new 
terms for sharing its underground 
wealth. 


SES 
By James Nachtwey 


a a 


From harvesting the sea, Irishmen look to inland ores 


steel eyes coal labor 
New York 


Steel mills are watching the coal” 


abor situation with special concern, 
eeording to Iron Age magazine. The 
ecent five-day memorial strike of 
Inited Mine Workers of America 
‘3Me with mill stocks of coal and coke 
ilready depleted. At latest count, 
teel companies had leas than 7 
nillion tons of bituminous coal on 
land. ‘That was less’ than a 30-day 
upply. It was well under the 9 
nillion-ton slash in coai production 
luring the walkout. 


‘reparing for metrics 


New York 
The size of things to come — willthe 
ietric system be the gauge? New 
Tork University is launching a course 
his falt in "" g for Metric 
‘onversion." What is the U.S. com- 
altment to it? What are the advan- 
ages and drawbacks? Eiffects on the 
ocial structure and experiences of 
‘ther countries that switched? All will 
'@ tackled m an evening series in 
VYU's School of Continuing Educa- 
ion, 


Twine supply improves 


: Washington 
Ὁ smaller — ‘crop and significant 
adjustments in equipment, materials, 
and imports means that prospects are 
good for adequate supplies of baler 
twine to te up the 1974 hay crop, the 
Agriculture Department says. 
In 8 report in the weekly Foreign 
Agriculture magazine, the depart- 
ment’s experts said {mports of baler 


twine from October through June are . 


up 17 percent from the same period a 
year ler. At the same time, the 
crop is rumming an estimated 11 
percent below last year. 


Japan-Kuwait oil accord 
Ἢ Tokyo 
Arabian ΟἿΣ Company of Japan has 
formally accépted a Kuwait Govern- 
ment demand for 60 percent partici- 
pation in the company, a spokesman 
for the company said Monday. Under 
the agreement, signed in Kuwait 
Saturday, the Kuwait Government 
will receive 60 percent of the crude oil 
produced by the company. It will be 
sold back to the company at 94.8 
percent of the posted price. 


British industry braces for work-ins, sit-ins 


By Geoffrey E. Tewson ἢ 
Special to 


᾿ ‘Phe Christian Science Monitor 


London 

British industrialists are concerned 

that if there is high umemployment 
this winter, ‘‘sit-ins" or ‘‘work-ins" 

will be increasingly used by workers 


to defend their jobs. And it is doubted ΄ 


that threats.by owners to use the law 
of trespass will have much effect. 

“‘Work-ins,'’ whereby operatives on 
strike or facing redundancy occupy 
factories and lock out managers and 
suppliers, are on the increase in 
Britain. They have been used in other 
countries, for example in France. But 
Jn Britain they now have official 
approval from the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the Labour government. 

There are three kinds of worker 
occupation: (1) the take-over as a 
strike action, where picketing is in 
effect done from the inside; (2) 
occupation to defend jobs, where 
workers refuse to let owners in to shut 
down the plant; (3) the ‘work-in,”’ 
where the occupying opératives ac- 
tually work while they are holding 
out. 


Capital provided 
The idea is not new, nor does it 
entirely stem from militant workers’ 


action. At least one organization has 
existed for some time to provide 
eapital for worker take-overs, the 
cia age being capitalist and not 


One such successful take-over was 
by 8 100 percent women’s labor force 
in East Anglia which refused to see its 
leather factory closed down. 

Much publicity resulted in 1971 
when the work force occupied the 
yerds of. Upper Clyde Shipbuilders 
under shop-steward leadership (with 
official union leadership decidedly 
cool about the venture). The occupa- 
tion lasted until new capitalist control 
could be found to run the business (in 
this case American ownership). 

But a new twist has been given to 
the trend the Labour government 
has decided to subsidize to the tune of 
£5 million ($12.5 million}. The work- 
ers at a motorcycle factory in the 
Midlands that is faced with closure. 
Also subsidized will be a new Scottish 
newspaper where workers have re- 
fused to take as final the decision of 
Beaverbrook Newspapers, Ltd., to 
close down their Scottish venture. 


Project s challenged 

In both cases independent in- 
vestigators have reported that the 
new projects are unsound. In the case 
of the Midlands factory there. is 


concern in the area among other 
workers that their jobs may be jeop- 
ardized by state-subsidized products 
competing in the market, But the 
government is going ahead with pub- 
lic money. 

There is more to all this than 
immediate prospect of unemploy- 
ment and redundancy. Basic ques- 
tions are involved. As educational 
standards rise, how can workers find 
Satisfaction in repetitive jobs orga- 
nized by other people? Can com- 
muttees of workers reaily run facto- 
ries without management leadership? 

Will workers’ representatives ac- 
cept any financial responsibility for 


Fiat hikes car prices 


‘third time this year 


By the Associated Press 


Turin, Italy 
_ Fiat, the giant Italian automaker, 
has announced an average increase of 
10 percent in the price of its models. It 


. was the third price increase this year, 


hiking prices by about 40 ἐ in 
eight months. - aie 

The increase took effect, when the 
company reopened its plants after 
mid-August holidays. 


failure and accepi loss of capital as an 
ordinary owner has to? How can 
trade-union officials take an active 
pert in management and still repre- 
sent a sectional interest? 

There may be some important 
lessons for all industrialized eco 
nomic systems in these British devel- 
opments if those who take part can 
get beyond fear and intimidation in 
their attitudes. Otherwise it could all 
be an expensive series of muddled 
experiments for the British taxpayer, 


FAHNESTOCK ἃ (0. 


+110 Wail St, ΝΙΥ., ΝΥ͂ 10005 
Established 1881 


Members New York Steck Exchange 
and other legding Exchanges 


ΜΗ. ALBERT E. LEFFINGWELL 


one of our senior 
Registered Representotives 
will be pleased . 
to assist readers of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
with their 
investment requirements 


Telephone (212) WH 3-8900 


Oil imports blamed for 
U.S. trade deficit 
Washington 
Swelling oil imports and shrinking 


exports of machinery and raw materials 
tumbled the U.S. trade balance into its 


ΒῪ δ stat! photographer 


Commerce Secretary Dent 


third-biggest monthly deficit in history 
last month, the Commerce Department 
reported Monday. 

Commerce Secretary Frederick B. 
Dent said the major culprit among 
increased imports was petroleum 
imports, which increased by $9.6 billion 
during the first seven months of the 
year. ‘ 

Imports rose 4.9 percent in July, 
while exports dropped .6 percent, 
resulting in a $728.4 million deficit — 
the third in a row and the fourth so far 
this year. The largest monthly deficit 
was $800 million in October, 1971. 

The Commerce Department aiso 
reported Monday that direct U.S. 
investment overseas gained 14 percent 
to reach $107.3 billion at the end of 
1973 — a gain of $12.9 billion over the 
1972 level. The increase was financed 
by reinvested earnings οἱ $8.1 billion 
and by U.S. net capital outflows of $4.9 
billion dollars, a gain of 72 percent and 
39Hercent. respectively, over 1972 
levels. 


Seoul seeks extradition 


of plot conspirators 
ὃ Seoul 
South Korea will seek to extradite 


trom Japan alleged conspirators of the - 


PEOPL 


Personal secretary 
to the First Lady. 


Mrs. James W. Howe, new personal 
secretary of America’s First Lady, is ἃ 
frosted blonde, soft-spoken woman, 
who has moved gradually into her 
present job. 

Reporters first become aware of Mrs. 
Howe when Mrs, Gerald Ford took her 
first trip as wife of the newly appointed 
then Vice-President. Mrs. Howe, the 

- wife of a retired Army officer turned 
college professor, traveled as a 
personal friend of Mrs. Ford's on her 


trip to Georgia this spring to dedicate a ; 


traveling art exhibit known as 
“Artrain.”’ It was Mrs. Howe who sorted 
out the interview requests, kept an eye 
on Mrs. Ford's schedule, and in 
general served as an informal press 
secretary. 

Up until the Fords’ move to the White 
House, Mrs. Howe was frequently at 
the Fords’ Alexandria, Va., home, 
fittering phone calls and requests, 
answering questions and 
correspondence, sometimes speaking 
for the then Second Lady, who had just 
moved into the publicity spotlight. 

Mrs. Ford and Nancy Howe became 
acquainted last summer, through Mrs. 
Ford's daughter Susan, who worked 
with Mrs. Howe when she headed the 
White House Historical Society team 
which sells guidebooks to tourists. 

Mrs. Howe, born in Lynchburg, Va., 
attended Anderson Junior Coliege in 
Anderson, S.C., and Lynchburg 
College in Virginia, where she dropped 
out in her senior year to marry regular 
Army officer James Howe and live the 
peripatetic lite of an Army wife in the 


*\sraeli trip to 


Continued from Page I 

One highly tuned source in the 
Israeli capital suggested that chances 
for resumption of the Geneva peace 
conference on the Middle East this 
fall are weak, if only because of the 
sweeping changes in the U.S. admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Rabin’s Cabinet, however, 
voted unanimously to approve his 
plans regarding the U.S. visit, speci- 
fying that It would take place during 
“‘the first half of September.” 

At the same time it"bowed to the 
Premier's request that deliberations 
on the trip’s objectives he postponed 
until a later date on the ground that 
political developments may occur in 
the interim. According to the indepen- 
dent daily Haaretz the session prob- 
ably will be held Sept. 8 -- as close as 
possible to Mr. Rabin's actual depar- 


ture. 

The Premier attempted to mollify 
Dr. Kissinger's local critics by point- 
ing out that the original invitation was 
extended by former President Nixon 
during his tour of Israel June 17. 

Not only was the project mentioned 
in the joint Israeli-American commu- 
nique at the close of Mr. Nixon’s stay 
but it also was reiterated in a mes- 
Sage sent by President Ford on Aug. 
8. Mr. Rabin noted that Mr. ford 
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man who tried to kill President Park 


-| and fatally wounded his wife instead. 


Foreign Minister Kim Dong-Jo said 
Monday that South Korea 
investigations revealed the 
assassination was plotted under - 
instructions from North Korea by a’ 

“group of Korean residents in Japan 
called Chosen Soren. 


Greece reportedly plans 
to close NATO bases 
. Washington 

The Greek Government is making 
plans to shut down every NATO base in 
Greece, in spite of public statements to 
the contrary, syndicated columnist ἡ 
Jack Anderson said Monday. 

In a Washington Post article, Mr. 
Anderson also said that Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger had agreed in 
recent meetings with British 
Ambassador Peter Ramsbotham to'a 
plan that wauld, in effect, ‘chop 
Cyprus into Greek and Turkish 
enclaves.” = 


McCarthy moves 


toward "76 campaign 
Chicago 

Former Sen. Eugene McCarthy took 
a step toward running for president in 
1976 and anmounced here Sunday he 
had become the main spokesman for a 
political movement called the ῳ 
Committee for a Constitutional 
Presidency." 

The committee will endores an 
independent candidate for the 
presidency, and Mr. Patrick Crowley, a 
committee official, said Mr. McCarthy 
has agreed to run, if asked. 


Patty Hearst trying 
to join Weathermen? 
Chicago 


Patricia Hearst and two other 
members of the so-called Symbionese 
Liberation Army have been trying to 
contact a radical group that has 
claimed responsibility for at least 19 


Mrs. James W. Howe 


husband, former Major Howe, now 
commutes from their Washington home 
as head of the Spanish department at 
Trenton State College in Trerrton, N.J. 
Mrs. Howe lists her hobbies as 
bridge, golf, swimming, collecting 
antiques, and "Sunday" sketching. 
The Howes have one daughter, Lise 
Courtney, a second-year law student at 
George Washington University and this 
summer an intern in the offices of the 
chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 


ew a Monitor correspondent 
ἡ ρα τὰ 


U.S. set up despite βραὶ. 


suggested that the visit take place “at 
end of the summer." 

Mr. Rabin evidently subscribes to 
the belief that the U.S. interest in 
having him follow in the wake of his 
own Foreign Minister and those of 
Jordan, Egypt and Syria and to 
precede Egyptian President Sadat to 
Washington is linked to the desire to 
preserve the diplomatic momentum. 

On the other hand, the Israeli 
Premier, who served until last year 
85 his country's Ambassador to the 
U.S., reportedly observed that domes- 
tie political considerations may have 
played a part in President Ford's 
timing — the approaching congres- 
sional election. 


‘Hysteria’ decried 

He urged his countrymen to avoid 
taking extreme or “‘hysterical" posi- 
tons on the implications of the next 
U.S.-Israeli summit, contending that 
“calm” would serve them better at 
this stage. 

The emotional background of the 
anti-Kissinger groundswell ltes in the 
impression that Secretary Kissinger 
May be about to exert pressure on 
Israel to accept a disengagement 
formula along the River Jordan. 
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᾿ of Britain's Prince Charles, according 


- empowered to act at his own dis- 


bomb attacks, the Chicago Tribune é 


said Monday. 

‘The newspaper sald it had learned - 
that authorities seeking Miss Hearst 
and SLA members William and Emily 
Harris had received reports about . 
linkup attempts with the Weather - 


Underground: .that superseded the 


Weatherman group. ᾿ ss 
τ Miss Hearst and the Harrises are 
believed to be hiding in the Los - 
Angeles area. Bernadine Dohrn, leader 
of the Weather Underground, is 
reported somewhere in veneer Gali. 


Eritrean. rebels state 


their peace terms 
Betrut, Lebanon _ 

Ethiopia’s breakaway Eritrean-rebels 
declared Monday. they are willing to 
negotiate a peaceful settlerient with, . 
the empire's new military rulers in ε΄ 
neutra! country. 
- “But the Ethiopia Government must 
first make a public recognition of the © 
Eritrean Liberation Front as the sole © 
legitimate representatives of the 
Eritrean people,"" spokesman 
Mohammed Salid told a news 
conference in Beirut. He added that the 
front insists on complete independence 
for predominately Muslim Eritrea. 


Evers pleads innocent 


to tax-evasion charges 
. Biloxi, Miss. 

Fayette Mayor Charles Evers, the first 
black mayor of a biracial town in + δ 
Mississippi, pleaded innocent Monday : 
to three charges of evading more than 
$52,000 in federal income taxes. His 
former wife, Nannie Laura Evers, was- 
indieted on two courts and also 
pleaded innocent. 

The indictment charged that Mr. 
Evers should have paid $56,237 in 
federal taxes on an income of $179,556 
during 1968 through 1970. It said he. 
paid only $3,644. 


President Ford to hold . 


first news conference 
Washington 

President Ford will ποία his first news 
conference Wednesday — but it will 
probably be a daytime event because 
the new President is having a dinner 
party that night at the White House for 
members of his Cabinet and senior 
staff. Vice-President-Designate and 
Mrs. Neilson Rockefeller have been 
invited, foo. 


New REE Cas 7 


for Prince Charles | 4 


London. 


‘Davina Sheffield, a pretty blonde 
former debutante, has entered the life 


to reports Monday in the Daily Express — 
and Daily Mail. Described as a.girl “full _ 
of fun, with a serious side to her,” Miss: 
Sheffield comes from a wealthy family, 
but is not aristocratic. 


Picketing miners . : 
block coal from Africa 
Mobile, Ala. 

Coal miners prevented the unloading - 
of a shipload of South African coal 
here Monday, alleging it was mined by - 
“slave labor." Soon after work started 
Sunday on the unloading of the cargo ‘. 
Of 25,000 to 30,000 tons of low-sulfur 
coal, members of the United Mine 
Workers Union threw up a picket line, . © 
which longshoremen honored, and all 
work ceased Monday. 

The coal miners said purchase of the 
coal threatened their jobs throughout 
the state. But the buyer of the coal, Ἢ 
Southern Company, says Alabama coal 
is too high in sulfur to meet 
environmental standards — a 
contention the miners’ union disagrees 
with. ᾿ 


United Nations buffer zone, and re- 
newal of Jordanian civil ‘adminis-— E 
tration in occupied Jericho. 

- Opposition circles &rgue that no’ 
territory in the occupied West Bank 
should be relinquished without sub- 
mitting the matter to a national. 
referendum, as pledged previously by 
Mr. tees 


Evacuation specter raised 
These groups fear that Israel will be 
forced to evacuate the West Bank in 
its entirety and. hand‘ it back to 
Jordan, which in turn might lose it to 
@ militant Palestinian Arab regime. 
However, Mr. Rabin will not be 


cretion once in Washington, nor will 
his discussions be HUmited to Aerrito- 1 
rial questions. 

Under. Israel’s political system, 
which is based on parliamentary 
coalitions of political parties, a prime 
minister is duty bound to represent 
the palicies approved by the Cabinet 
asa whole. 


Poland gives. ‘sensible’ 
analysis of Watergate 


Poland, alone among the Soviet bloc i 


countries, has offered its public a 
sensible anatysis of the Watergate © 
affair, writes Monitor special 
correspondent Paul Wohl. {na eng” 


article in the party daily Trybuna Ludu, - 
the newspaper's longtime Washington -. 


correspondent Zygmunt Broniarek has. 


recapitulated the various phases of the , 


case, stdrting with the break-in into the 
Democratic headquarters. 

As a concession to the official Soviet 
fine, Trybuna Ludu added that the 
Watergate scandal was exploited 
“also” by those forces in the United - 
States wha oppose the farmer - . 
president's foreign policy. ἕ ες 


Mangied canal bridge ᾿ 


St. Lawrence Seaway . 
blocked by wreck 


Port Robinson, Ontario 
Officials say the St. Lawrence . 


Seaway may be blocked for two weeks : 


while the wreckage of a bridge is 
cleared from the Welland Canal. 
Passage of more than 150 ships . 


through the waterway may be delayed. 
The American freighter Steelton _ __ 


rammed the bridge five miles north of 
Welland, Ont., early Sunday. The 120- _ 
foot-high structure and one of Its two 
300-ton counterweights pjunged into” 
the canal, which connects Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario. 


U.S. installs Crawford 
as envoy to Cyprus 
. Washington 

William Crawford, former deputy 
chief of mission in Nicosia, was sworn 
in Monday as U.S. Ambassador to . ᾿ 
Cyprus, replacing Rodger Davies who 
was shot dead during a riot outside the 
U.S. Embassy there a week ago.: 


use has to be imported. 


The way things are going, this coun- 
try's need for foreign crude will grow 
substantially over the'next decade. 
a To ‘help overcome America’s short- 

age of indigenous energy and minimize [ἢ 
| our dependence on foreign sources, sed 4 
i 


nation must: 


e step up efforts to find and produce = 
more oiland.gasathome ~ ~ : 
' @ take various energy conservation : 


measures 


nuclear energy. 


i * speed research into new energy ἫΝ 


sources 


These are not options. We must do.‘ 
all of them. And we must-act prompily. 

The course likely to give us greatest 

. relief during the-next decade or so is to 
+ find more domestic oil and gas. America " 
"has the drive. expertise and—most ΠΝ 
portant—the geological indications to do 
this successfully. Our search -must: go.. - 
wherever the best geological! clues lead. ΄- 

They lead out to'sea: Geologists say 
the best hunting ground now is the Outer 
Continental Shelf béyond our coasts. 

The 5. Geoldgical Survey reports - 
indications that substantial-quantities of 
oil and gas. may exist beneath the 
Georges Bank, some 30 to 120 miles off - 


_. Liberian oli tanker Aeolus, 


‘ends in court 


i America uses more crude oil than it 
‘ jproduces. Over one-third -of the οἱ we 


increase our reliance on "al and.” 3 


_ FROM MONT NTTOR eee ens 
“AROUND, ἘΠΕ, ee 


“The: ‘Coast Guira'said yiday the 
ich sank 


il; app: 4. 
underwater object while, agproachitig. ; 
New York, Harbor: = - 2 Ὲ 


᾿ Gornmunist toreed dine 
government militia -positian near the? 
Central coast of South Vienam, — <” 
bringing one district Capita) under shell 


military sources sai 
men defending | the 
40 escaped... 


Amy Pvt. Robert Κ. Proton pleaded 
guilty in military court heretoday to -. 
charges μεημ διὸ, Ἢ from a joy ride in a” 


Mr. Fresion, who is fro ‘Panama 
City, Fla., said he-was-angry at the 
Army for flunking him out of flight ἡ 
schoot and depressed over troub! he ἥ 
was having with ἃ gitl friend. ᾿ 

His plea came in accordance witha | ; 
pretrial agreement in which he, |. 
admitted guilt to charges of wrongful.” 
appropriation and breach of the peace, 
carrying a maximum-sentance of a - 
dishonorable discharge and 2% year 
of hard labor. Mr. Preston also has 
pleaded guilty to two minor assauit 
charges in a civillan’ court andis - 
awaiting sentenca. there, as well. 


Ford cuts back. wae 
Pinto ‘Production ἢ 


Ford Motor Compaiiy is cutting 
production of its subconipact Pinto.at:: 
its San Jose, Calif.; plant because οἵ a 
drop in demand, ‘according to an... 
announcement here Monday. 


The Chilean military govern ὃ ω 
banned showings ¢ of the πὶ sa ‘ 
on the Roof,” saying the fi 

1 ᾿γπισυρῦνο elemenits:: which agsall 


_ day. marcia pipelines! to shore: - 
“ΤᾺ But. criting. in. the. Atlantic can’ 


for nomination and ferent of. 
ubliC: nade ρου μιμὰ ot : 


rT 
“the North: ‘Sea’. moved ‘Quickly-to-open 
their. waters. to οἵ aly gas. largely set 


New England, and beneath the Balti-.. ~ 


more Canyon Trough, 25 to 90 miles off 

the coast of the mid-Atlantic ‘states. ‘ 

7 '” We won't know for sure,. oF course, 
* ... untilwe drill. 
‘What! of the pottution danger? In the... 


bear isshort. - 
- Sots umes 


Women in the military: 
opportunities improve 


The progress of Ὁ. 8. women toward true job equality is get- 
ting a close look during this National Women’s Week, marking 
the 54th anniversary of the constitutional amendment giving 
women the right to vote. And nowhere are the paradoxical 
problems of the working woman clearer than in the military ser- 
vices. Uniformed women, about 3 percent of the armed forces 
now, have made great strides — and still face a formidable bar- 
rier in federal law. Why women join and what awaits them in 

. the service is discussed below; at right, three senior women of- 
ficers tam about their careers. 


By John D. Moorhead 


Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor | 


More young U.S. women now are 


: flicking a job-seeking glance at mili- 


‘s+ tary service. 


Perhaps their eyes are caught by 
the promotional campaigns telling of 


τ expanded opportunities for training 
~.. and travel, Or they may want to pay 
τ Off some bills when jobs are scarce, as 


did one woman marine interviewed 


"+ recently. 


In any case, the military services’ 
are looking for a few good women. 
Now that the draft no longer con- 
scripts or pressures young men into 


the military, the volunteer Army — 


and the other services — need womex 
so'that they will not need so many 


“ men. 


And they are getting them. 
The number of women in the U.S. 


*"* army has doubled since 1972 and may 


double again by 1977. The Air Force 
has boosted its force of women 20 
percent in a year, and the Navy’s 
increase over 1978 is about 40 percent. 


᾿ Job specialties open 


The Coast Guard has begun to enlist 
women in its ranks. Pre- 
viously they had been confined to the 
reserves. 

Most military job speciaities” now 
are open to women, except for duties 
that would expose them to combat, 


᾿ service spokesmen say. 


There are some sticking points, 
however: 

@ Women at present are barred 
from some advanced training schools 
directly related to combat jobs. (Fed- 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 


eral law still bars women from com- 
bat.) '. 

Φ The possibility of a woman's 
commanding a mixed unit remains 
limited, although some ‘women 
recently have been assigned to minor 
commands. Partially this is a carryo- 
ver from the time when women 

clearly were second-class citizens in 
the military, officers say, because 
few women have had the opportunity 
to build the kinds of experience and 
diversity of training thet would pre- 
pare them to hold a major command. 


Further legislation needed 

In the past, women in the military 
have specialized in fields such as 
personnel or public relations. 

Ratification of the equal rights 
amendment would clear the way for 
full. participation by women in all 
military duties, although further leg- 
islation would still be needed, officers 
say. 7 

All thé services say they are doing 
much to eliminate old restrictions. As 
late’ as 1967, there were statutory 
limits on the number οἵ women in the 
armed services, and women could 
rise no higher than the rank of 
Heutenant colonel or Navy com- 
mander. 

Now these curbs are gone. Privi- 
leges .and benefits generally have 
been equalized for men and women. 

And opportunities for women are 
opening up. Training is available in 
electronics, aircraft maintenance, 
avionics, engineering, military po- 
Hice, as well as other flelds which 
previously were male domains. Mili- 
tary women now serve as pilots (ona 
very limited basis), tugboat tech- 


nicians, deck hands, truck drivers, 
and auto mechanics. 

The pay equals that of military 
men: an enlisted woman will make 
$5,629 yearly when she enters the 


service but can expect to pull in over - 


$8,000 yearly by the end of her first 
enlistment. 


Officers start at $9,786 and after 


four .years of service and normal. 


promotion will be making around 
$16,000 yearly. (The figures for both 
officers and enlisted persons include 
basic pay, living allowances, and tax 
advantages.) 

The security, amenities, and adven- 
ture of military life are quite attrac- 
tive to many young women, but some 
discrimination remains. 


“There are some lingering thought 


processes that have to be overcome, © 


with women as well as with men,” 
says Navy Capt. Alice Marshall. 
“Women have to adjust their own 
attitudes. 


“Some of the men have never 


worked with women before, and if 
they tend to think not too highly of 
women in the military, then it is 
harder," she continues. 


Restrictions charged 


Says a spokesperson for the Mas- 
sachusetts Governor's Commission 
on the Status of Women, ‘It is very 
difficult for women to get truly profes- 
sional training in the military. For 
women going into the service as a 
career, most areas are a closed 
door." 

Married women in the military face 
special problems. (The Army and Air 
Force estimate that about 30 percent 
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Three who 


A pioneering experience, a daily 
struggle to prove personal worth, 
and a deeply satisfying challenge. 

This is the picture drawn by three 
senior women officers in the U.S. 
military about their careers, span- 
ning a time when servicewomen 
have moved rapidly toward real 
equality with their male caunter- 
Parts. ᾿ 

“During World War IL women did 
anything that would free men for 


Gen. Bailey 


combat roles, but when the war 
ended, almost overnight a curtain 
was drawn before us,” says Brig. 
Gen. Mildred C. Bailey, a 82-year 
Army veteran. 

‘‘Women who were willing out of 
Patriotism to come into the armed 
forces became suspect. We've 
Spent 30 years trying to reverse 
this," she said in a recent inter 
view. 

For Navy Capt. Alice Marshall, 
who entered the service in 1952, the 
struggle has not been so visible: ‘‘I 
have always felt my opportunities 
in the Navy were significantly 
greater than for most of my college 
counterparts in civilian occupa- 
tiens.” - 

“You really didn’t think in terms 
of discrimination,” says Air Force 
Col. Billie M. Bobbitt of her 23-year 
career. ‘‘Most of us accepted itasa 
way of life.’’ 


of their women are married, whereas 


Second section 
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came up from personnel 


General Bailey, trained as αὶ 
teacher, came into the Army during 
World War II and stayed on. 
Though she has found her work 
satisfying, she speaks of the ‘hu- 
roiliation, the constant proving of 
oneself, trying to be better than the 
man,” 


Most of her career was spent in 
public relations, she says, although 
she also did personnel work and 
served 18 years in intelligence. 


General Bailey now is the direc- 
tor of the Women's Army Cozps. 
She is the second WAC officer to 
reach the rank of brigadier general. 

After working in radio and tele- 
vision as a civilian, Captain Mar- 
shall received a direct appointment 
as a Navy ensign in 1952. Her first 
duty station was as a commu- 
nications watch officer in San Fran- 
cisco during the Korean war. 


“That was a busy time and I 
enjoyed 11," she recalls. 


Most of the rest of her career has 
been spent in the public relationsor 
personnel fields. 


In the late 1950's, she attended the 
general line officers' school then 
operated in Monterey, Calif. 


“‘The men helped us with damage 
control, and we coached them on 


Capt. Marshall fee 


Baily, director of the Women's Army 


the Navy says 14.8 percent of its .Corps, tells her troops. 


women officers and 12.8 percent of its 
enlisted women are. A very small 
percentage of these have children, the 
services say.) 

If both husband and wife are in the 
armed forces, the military generally 
makes an effort to assign them to the 
same duty station. This is easiest if 
both belong to the same service. 

“If you fall in love, try to make it an 
Army man," Brig. Gen. Mildred C. 


On active duty 


“‘We guarantee that women will not 
be separated from the family any 
more than the man,"’ General Bailey 


. Says. 


Military women who become preg- 
nant may in most cases remain on 
active duty, as long as their perfor- 
mance is good and remains so, mili- 


Military women, long treated as stepchildren, look into their future 


Personnel procedures,” she says of 
the experience. 

In the middle 1980's, she served 
as flag secretary to the U.S. Beet 
air commander in the Medlterra- 
nean, "I also served as inspector 


Col. Bobbitt 


general and traveled all over.Eu- 
rope and the Middle East," she 
says. 

She now is head of the services 
and benefits branch at the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel in Washington. 


In 1951, Colone) Bobbitt received 
a direct commission in the Air 
Force based on her civilian ex- 
perience in education and school 
counseling. 

Her work since has been primar- 
ily in personnel. ‘I've worked for 
good people and always had chal- 
lenging jobs," she says. 

"I came in at a time when a 
military career was really not an 
acceptable alternative for a 
woman. Now it offers a much more 
norma) life for women,'"’ she says. 

Two of the more unusual tasks 
she has been given during her 
career were the assignment to 
activate a maintenance and supply 
group in 1955-56 and a five-year 
stint as a special agent for the office 
of special investigations. 

J.D.M. 


tary officers say. This includes unwed 
mothers. 

The Marine Corps, however, re- 
serves the right to discharge military 
mothers. But even here a woman can 
remain on active duty if her special 
petition is approved by Headquarters 
Marine Corps. 

The lot of a woman in uniform is 
better than it has ever been, most 
observers agree, but she still does not 
stand toes-on-the-line equal with the 
man under arms. 


U.S Navy training center at Orlando, Fla. 


“Why women ’s ‘equality’ varies nation by nation 


Continued from Page 1 


Although more women than men 
graduate from Soviet high schools 
and colleges, relatively few advance 
to the doctoral level. Only about 20 
percent are active in the ruling 
Communist Party. Men still dominate 
the party's high-level positions. . 

Women in the ‘Soviet Union get 
maternity leave with full pay. Many 
are able to leave their youngsters in 
State-supported child-care centers 
while they work. 

But job equality sometimes ends up 
saddling Soviet women with a heavier 
burden than men carry. After a day's 
work a9 woman must put in. many” 
hours doing housework and caring for 
her children. She has far fewer labor- 
saving devices and conveniences than 
the American housewife. Grocery 
shopping may take hours each day 


and often involves standing in long , 


lines. 

Soviet newspapers rail at the Rus- 
sian man’s scorn of household and 
family chores, but the tradition dies 
hard. 


East Europe echoes 

There is no women’s liberation 
movement such as in the West, but 
women do voice their complaints and 
demands in the press and in private. 
Few Soviet women would consider 
giving up their work, some because of 
career interest; some because the 
family could not get along on the 
husband's earnings alone. Most of the 
women want to be mothers but with 
fewer children than was customary in 


the past. Birth control and abortion 
are widely practiced. 

The situation of women in the 
Communist countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope generalty echoes that of the 
Soviet Union, but there are some 
differences. 

There is a new and spirited mili- 
tancy with which women's organiza- 
tions in some Bast Buropean eoun- 
tries are taking up women’s causes. 
They use none of the colorful meta- 
phors or dramatic tactics of women’s 
lib in the West. But their spokes- 
women make'clear they aim to break 
down the remaining conservatism 


among men, who, for all their alleged - 


political and social enlightenment, 
still refuse to acknowledge women’s 
aptitude for- leadership in public life. 
Men retain a “hands off — that's our 
preserve” attitude toward top posts. 

Sweden has extensive legislation 
insuring women’s rights. Working 
women are entitled to paid maternity 
leave, and families’ receive tax-free 
child allowances. Laws protect the 
rights and interests of single women 
with children. For example, if a 
divorced husband does not financially 
support his children, the government 
assumes the cost. 


Few women in high piaces 
A Swedish woman is not required to 
assume her husband's namé on mar- 
riage. And there is no social stigma 
attached to women having children 
out of wedlock, 
Women are found in ell categories 
of employment, but tradition still 


keeps Many women from seeking or 


preparing for tap-level jobs. Many 
men, too, view positions of high 
responsibility as their province. 
Pay differences. between men and 
woren with similar in Swe- 


. den are among the lowest in Europe. 


Many Swedish women combine ca- 
reers and homemaking. An excellent 
system of state child-care centers, in 
which fees are based on an ability to 
pay, allows many women with chil- 
dren to work. 

Britain, which has had reigning 
queens who wielded real power, has 
few women in high places in govern- 
ment, education, business, industry, 
and the professions. 

According to British Government 
figures, of 70 High Court judges only 
one is a woman. Of 300 Queen's 
Counsels (barristers on whom the 
Crown may call for legal services) 


-only two are women. Of 3,325 full 


professors, only 44 are women. 
Women number only 13 percent of 
the senior national and local govern- 
ment officials. Women account for 
only 4 percent of managers. There are 
only nine women working as full-time 
officiats in the five trade unions that 


- represent the largest numbers of 


working women. 

Only 27 percent of the enrollment of 
the two most prestigious universities 
—.Qxford and Cambridge — are 
women. 

Seventy percent of boys who qualify 
academically go on to get ἃ college 
education, but only 40 percent of the 
qualified girls seek the same fraining- 

But change for women is coming in 
Britain, however slowly. 


The Equal Pay Act of 1970 aims to 
and by Jan. 1, 1976, the blatant 
discrimination in pay between men 
and women doing the same-work. 


Last month the British Labour 
government proposed a com- 
prehensive bili to end discrimination 
in most types of employment on 
grounds of sex or marriage. The 
measure would also apply to housing ᾿ 
and education. 


Undér the bill an Equal Opportu- 
nities Commission would be set up to 
identify discriminatory practices, 
and, if these were not reniedied, the 
agency would be empowered to take 
action through the civil courts. - 


As in most countries around the 


‘ world, the call for change in Britain 


comes from educated 
women in the middle and upper 
elasges. Social scientists say that 
working-class women generally ac- 
cept male domination. 


Much taik of reform 

Stil, even many feminists in Brit- 
ain have the attitude: “I am for 
women's liberation, but. . . .᾿" They 
are chary of appearing aggressive in 
their call for equality. “It’s in the 
British character to go'slowly,” says 
one Briton. 

In Italy the introduction of divorce 
in 1970 was a major breakthrough for 
women's rights in what remains a 
rigid, male-dominated society. Under 
Italian law the husband has an overall 
family authority called Patria Po- 
testa that gives him the right, among 


other things, to chastise his wife and 
chiidren and to dispose of the family 
fortune at his pleasure. 

There is much talk of reforming the 
“family law'' in light of the recent 
referendum that resulted in the reten- 
tion of the divorce law in spite of the 
organized opposition of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But recent social 
surveys in Italy suggest that the 
Italian male is reluctant to give up his 
despotic powers. 

Italian ‘women's lib’ movements 
are in their infancy and have only a 
few thousand members at most. The 
movement gets few recruits from the 
proletariat — it is run by and for the 
benefit of the middie class, 

it is rare in Italy for a woman to 
hold a managerial job, In fact, fewer 
women hold jobs in that country than 
in France or Britain. 

In France it is still not uncommon 
for a woman to be openly refused a 
job on the basis of sex. 

France does not include sex dis- 
crimination in its blanket law prohib- 
iting preferential treatment in em- 
ployment on the basis of race, reli- 
gion, or ethnic origin. 

Women still end up at the bottom of 
the employment iadder in the ieast 
desirable, lowest paid jobs with the 
least security. 


Resistance admitted 

Francoise Giroud, France's new 
State Secretary for the Condition of 
Women, says that in employment, 
“The law is often circumvented with 
respect to equality of salaries, and the 


promotion of women in both the civil 
service and private industry contin- 
ues to run up against profound resist- 
ance." 

French legislation pertaining to 
women is ‘‘good with the exception of 
questions relative to contraception 
and abortion,’’ says Mrs. Giroud. 

A 1967 law allowing for the dis- 
semination of birth control was not 
put into effect until 1973. But less than 
8. year later, the new government 
passed a law calling for public reim- 
bursement of the cost of birth control 
pills. 

The National Assembly is currently 
considering an abortion law, which, 
while stil! more conservative than 
some other countries’ laws and too 
conservative for women’s organiza- 
tions, makes abortion largely a ques- 
tion between a woman and her doctor 
during the first ten weeks after 
conception. 

French women are up against stiff 
opposition by French men in their 
tentative bid to change traditional 
men’s and women’s roles. 

“You have to remember, says 
Catherine Nay, a French journalist, 
“that France is a Latin country. . 
French men prefer a ‘femme. de 
foyer’ ~ a wife who does not wor! 

Women are somewhat responsible 
for their position, too, she intimates. 
“The vast majority of French women 
stil want to be dominated by a 
man... ." 


Tomorrow: Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa, Latin America, 
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Jakarta, Indonesia 

Waytfarers of the world, take notice. 
Jakarta, capital of the Republic of 
Indonesia and gateway to an archi- 
pelago of more than 13,000 islands, is 
plainly out to entice tourists. 

Its billboards pronouncing ‘'wel- 
come” are up. Great new inter- 
national hotels are in all stages of 
building. The city seems aquiver with 
“improvement” activities, which in- 
clude everything from overhauling 
the water supply system, to widening 
and surfacing of roads, face-lifting 
the old Chinatown, and opening a new 
multimillion dollar airport big enough 
to handle the jumbo jets of the 17 
international airlines that service Ja- 
karta, 

The spring conference of the Pacific 
Area Travel Association (PATA) here 
served as useful catalyst to the com- 
pletion of many projects. Because 
Indonesia wants and needs tourism, 
an almost superhuman effort was 
made to ready the capital, and nine 
other popular destination areas in the 
country. for the discriminating eyes 
of PATA officials. They have the 
power to both endorse and negate 
with criticism. 

Most delegates scored Jakarta an 
ΚΑ“ for effort, recognizing the prob- 
lems in the pathway of sucha gigantic 
undertaking. The new Borobudur In- 
ter-Continental Hotel, named after 
the superb Buddhist monument in 
central Java. at that time had only 600 
af its 866 rooms ready for occupancy, 
and but one or two of its dining rooms. 
Interior designer Dale Kaller was 
dirfreighting in furnishings up to the 
week of opening. Workers labored 
around the clock for weeks. 

But the hotel did open, and it did 
serve well as PATA conference head- 
quarters. 

The huge, round 57 million Con- 
vention Center was completed hours 
before the official ceremonies of 
PATA. This hall, equipped with every 
kind of modern electronics. is part of 
Jakarta's bid for the international 
convention business. A second con- 
vention area — called Granadha Hall 
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By Jules Β. Farber 


Jakarta to preserve Chinese architecture 


— will seat 1,000 people, and new 
hotels, such as the 18-story Borobu- 
dur, the Hotel Indonesia, and the 
President, have conference-size ball- 
rooms that seat from 600 to 1,500 
visitors. 

Ancol Dreamland Recreational 
Park — an attractive seaside complex 
that includes weekend cottages done 
in typical indonesian style, a first- 
class hotel, drive-in theater, golf 
course, oceanarium, bowling alley, 
and other sports areas — is being 
rushed to completion. Nearby Pulau 
Putri tor Princess Island), 40 miles 
from the city, has been readied for 
skin-diving, scuba diving, snorkeling 
and water skiing. 

A $4 million project has restored the 
Old Batavia area of town, including 
Fatahillah Plaza and the Jakarta 
Museum, to the glory of 18th-century 
Dutch colonialism. A 100-acre Min- 
jature Indonesia, due to open In 1875, 
will showcase the country's 26 prov- 
inces. 

Today. 2,000 new Australian and 
Japanese taxis scuttle through Ja- 
karta's dense traffic, and 60 new air- 
conditioned tour buses have been 
imported for both city and Inter-city 
sight-seeing. 

Jakarta is no raving beauty as a 
city — but it has a distinct and 
winning character. The city, dating 
back 447 years, is a melting pot of 
many cultures, cuisines, and national 
characteristics — including Chinese, 
Arab, Indian, Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Javanese. Once headquarters of the 
lucrative spice trade, particularly the 
Dutch East India Company, it will 


CALIFORNIA 


soon be the site of two new museums 
— ἃ spice musewn and a porcelain 
museum. Both will hark’back to those 
colorful times. 

Another ‘must’ sight for visitors 
4s, of course, the Fisherman's Wharf, 
where more than 50 picturesque Bur- 
ginese schooners are moored. These 
schooners, which are identical to the 
ones that carried the spice trade in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, still ply 
these waters. 

For all its high-rise buildings and 
impressive monuments, the city still 
seems an overgrown town. The tribal 
art and folklore are still here. Tinkly 
bell-like Gamelan orchestras enter- 
tain daily and nightly in all the hotels, 
and dancers from all the islands 
perform. ; 

With its population of 5 million, 
Jakarta is truly the center of art and 


culture of the archipelago. It is also- 


the trade and industrial center and 
the chief port of entry. 

The outbreak of World War I 
brought disaster to whatever tourism 
then existed in Indonesia, and it was 
not until] 28 years later that its 
potential economic value to the coun- 
try was realized. Since 1969 the 
Indonesian Government has been en- 
couraging the rehabilitation of tourist 
facilities, and by inviting in outside 
investment, has vastly increased the 
rate of new hotel development. 

In 1968, Jakarta had only one 


international class hotel, the Hotel . 


Indonesia, with 425 rooms. In 1974, the 
total will reach 5,216 rooms under 
such leading international manage- 
ment teams as InterContinental, 
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“elodge and Hilton. By 1977, when the 


Duta Merlin is completed, it should 
have a total of 6,567 rooms. 

A hotel and related industry train- 
ing school now has been established 


by the Jakarta city government to . 


train personne! to staff the new hotels. 

Emil Salim, minister of trans- 
portation, communication, and tour- 
ism, notes that’ Indonesia had 26,000 
tourists in 1967, as compared to 
260,000 in 1973, a tenfold increase. He 
says his country is actually seeking 
gradual growth in tourism — about 16 
percent a year. 

“We prefer the cautious approach," 
he explains, 50 that we can educate 
our own people to understand ‘tour- 
ism, improve our infrastructure of 
roads, accommodations, etc., and 
make sure we do not lose our identify. 

“An influx of tourists can be good 


.and useful,’ he says, ‘but also de- 


structive if it means a country loses 
its perspective, social culture, and 
traditions." 

He says that 625,000 tourists a year, 
by the end of the five-year plan just 
beginning, would be the right number. 


+ | Ali Sadikin, Governor of Jakarta, 


refers to the increasing number of 
recreation and information centers in 
the city, the development of mu- 
seums, 8. wildlife sanctuary, art gal- 
leries, handicraft centers, outdoor 
recreation areas, fine restaurants, 
and the placement of three ‘‘visitors’ 
information services’’ — as further 
proof of his city’s intention to estab- 
lish itself as an attractive tourist 
destination of the future. 
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Where to be alone 
on ΝΗ: mountain trails 


By Mark Stevens 
Written for : 
The Christian Science Monttor 

Although you don’t have to stand In 
line yet, many trails throughout New 
Hampshire's White Mountains are 
beginning to be crowded. a 

Most potential mountainéers and 
hikers, it seems, will head ‘up any 
incline in sight. 

But the hundreds of miles of paths 
around and over the 4,000-iooters in 


northern New Hampshire can handle . 


the surge, although some spots are 
more worn by the hiker'’s boot than 
others. 

Of the 44 peaks over the 4,000-foot 
mark (set as a decent size mountain 
by the Appalachian Mountain Club), 
there are 5111 many trails and peaks 
that remain relatively devoid of hik- 
ers, However, some peaks, despite 
the confluence of people, are must- 
glimbs for most mountaineérs. 

With deference to many of the 
mountains in northern New Hamp- 
shire, here is.a brief review of a few of 
the more interesting climbs in the 
area. 

Mt. Washington, the focus of the 
entire White Mountain region, is the 
best-seller of all thé summiis. For 
those attempting to avoid humanity 
for a day or two, this is not the place. 

The trails are extremely wide, the 
equivalent of a four-lane highway for 
hikers. Thus, despite Mt. Washing- 
ton’s claim to fame as the highest 


elevation in New England, 6,288 feet, ᾿ 


it is one of the more moderate 
climbing challenges in the area. The 
climb, however, is long and in some 
places as steep as there is without 
cliff equipment, but itis done easily in 
a day by most novice hikers. 

The mountain offers a variety of 
hiking habitats, with the last segment 
all above timberline. The exposure of 
this part of the trail, as with most of 
the Presidential Range,.can be dan- 
gerous, although a well-equipped and 
careful hiker should not’have any 
trouble when traveling in the summer 
or early fall months. be 

Most mountains have some people, 
but a few do not attract so many. Mt. 
Moriah, off the north end of the Carter 
Range, near Gorham, offers a rela- 

‘tively easy climb. 'The trail is a 
typical White Mountain trail, and 
since the elevation is of moderate 
height, most hiking is done through 
the thick New Hampshire forest. 
Several outlooks provide. decent 
glimpses of the northern Presiden- 
tials across the ravine. The summit, 
although bare, is not above tee 
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berline. Thig would be 2. good warm. 
up mountain for longer or more hefty © 
hikes.. i 


The three peaks of the roller coaster Daf 


Carter Range separate Mt. Moriah 
from Mt. Height, which is a shoulder 
‘of the lofty Carter Dome. Once ‘the 
steep, straight-up tralis of final ap. 
proach to Mi. Height have been 
climbed, the view to the sast on a 
clear day is superh. 

As trails go, however, the tre to - 


Mt. Hetght js not easy. “Whether. 
coming over the rounded peak: =o 
Carter Dome, over 4,500 feet itself, or .. 


whether approaching the summit. οὸ 


from the north side, the trail is no 


stroll. The path is a staircase job that... 


doesn't let up. The only way to + 
what is ahead on the trail is to Ἰοοῖς ἃ 


Generally overlooked by those hikes ad 


doing the Carter Range, this summit 
is worth the effort. 


Mt. Bond, which rises roughly ΤῊΣ 


way between Franconia Notch and . 
the Presidentials. is one of the few 


peaks in the entire White Mountains ~. 


from which no view of civilization — 
Le., roads or towns — can be seen, But 
it takes some work to get there. 


From the Kancamagus Highway, ‘. 
an old railroad bed provides a four. - 


mile stretch of flat trail to the base of 
the mountain. From there, the incline 


up the mountain is of moderate 


challenge. In one section, the switch- 


backing set-up of the ascent is boring, ἡ 


but once on the Bond Cliffs (which the 


‘ trail goes around, not up), the path is 


above timberline. 


To the east of Bond is the pyramia-  - 


shaped, firetower-topped Mt. Carri- 
gain. From either side, the east or the 
west, the summit sets a solid chal- 
lenge for any hiker. From the west, 


the trail seems to resemble the aide of - 


the Washington Monument, with just 


enough room for foot and handholds, _ 


And, the trail itself is rough, uneven, 


“and rocky. For those who like the feel “ 


of bushwacking, but who want enough 
of a path to keep them in the right .. 
direction, this is it. 

The eastern trail is not as steep, but 
makes up for it in length. 

The southern peaks in the White 
Mountains, Mts. Whiteface, Passz- 
conaway, Chocorua, Osceola, and Te- 
cumseh, are all easy climbs, as their 
elevations hover around the 4,000-foot 
mark. Mt. Whiteface, in Wonaloncet 


_ is one of the less frequently traveled, 


and Chocorua, with its pyramid sum- 
mit above timberline, is a common 


hiking trip for those mountaineering © 


in New Hampshire. 
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“8 Under a Viking sun 


“Arctic Circle tours: 
exhilarating, frustrating . 


By Leavitt F. Morris 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Traveling in Norway's Arctic Circle 
region is exhilarating, ethereal, un- 


“* wreal. The air is pure, unpolluted, 


ἣν scented by the sea, spruce, and damp 


earth watered by mountain streams. 
-:The midnight summer sun tints the 


᾿ “edges of the sky with a sash of color — 


᾿ NEW YORK CITY 


_-~’__ New York, NY 10036 


AEG 


pink, gold, pale blue. As it sets, it 


“hovers on the edge of the horizon as 
.though about to drop into oblivion, 


., brightly at 1 and 2 a.m. and getting 

_ brighter and brighter as the hours 
progress. {From June 1 to July 12 the 
sun never slips below the horizon, and 
ven long before and after these dates 
‘there is no darkness at night.) Frus- 

“trating, too, is chasing the elusive 
“ midnight summer sun and having it 


* “hide behind the clouds. 


It's an odd feeling to visitors who 
» come from lands where the sun sets 
by 9 p.m. during the summertime to 


-r-see children playing out-of-doors at 1 
’ or 2a.m., when instinctively you feel 


. itis way past their bedtime! 

. But you adjust. For one thing, 

strangely enough you seem to need 
ess sleep here during the periods.of 


- whe midnight summer sun. (When 


. sleep becomes a necessity, it's helpful 
. .© put on a blindfold to shut out the 


ἧς ight.) 


᾿ There are any number of cities, 
owns, and villages above the Arctic 
Circle where the midnight sun may be 


_ observed. The Scandinavian Air Lines | 


itinerary includes Bodo, headquar- 
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ters of one of Norway’s largest fishing 
fleets; Harstad, which every June 
hosts.the Northern Norway Festival 
including open-air historical plays at 
the old Viking site of Trondenes: 
Tromso, farthest northern point of 
this tour and the first town south of 
the North Pole; and, finally, Narvik, 

with ite vast facilities for shipping 
iron ore to all parts of the world and 
its historic significance as the site of 
naval battles between the Germans 
and the British. 

Witnessing the midnight sun's bal- 
ancing act is one of the highlights of 
‘visiting Norway's ‘Top of the World," 
but there are many other worthwhile 


rewards to be reaped froma triphere. © 


The short sightseeing tours avail- 
able’ at-Bolo, Harstad, ‘Tromso, and 
Narvik are of minimal interest com- 
pared with the scenic splendor en- 
Joyed by sailing aboard the coastal 
steamer, Polarlys from Harstad 
through the fjords to Tromso. The 
ship glides through the smooth wa- 
ters, at times almost scraping the 


* sides of the steep hills erupting from 


the sea. "- 

Tromso: is one of the most inter- 
esting of the Arctic Circle cities. For 
from here trips may be taken on boats 
sailing to a number of serene island 
communities. Also at Tromso there 
are fishing vessels which cater to 
visitors. The captain will guarantee 
your catch and provide facilities for 
cooking your fish aboard and serving 
the fresh meat flavored with salt and 
butter. ᾿ 

Another pleasant diversion is the 
bus trip from Tromso to Narvik. The 
highway twists and climbs to dizzy 
heights which overlook sheltered bays 
and fjords:squeezed in between lofty, 
snow-pleated mountains. As the road 
sweeps from Furuflaten you get a 
superb view of ‘‘Jaeggevarre," the 
highest mountain in north Norway, 
rising more than a mile high. 


History-making cruise 
news from Washington,D.C. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 14 YEARS! NOW sail from the Capital of the 
World to8 Exciting Ports—and on one of the World's Most Elegant Ships! 


tuxury! 


Mexico © New Orleans (Incl. tvaes: gala s @ber ac 
Return Air to D.C.) parties, etc. 2 


From $888 to $1768 


Per Person (Pius S48 tases and tansters) ily 


For the fst time in over a Note: 3rd and 4th person shar- 

decade—you can sail nght out of ing same cabin—only 50% of 

the Nation's Capial on one of the cabin rate. 

Most beautiful ocean-going ships 

afloat At lasi you can have your The “Stella Maris Ii"’ 

Qwn bon voyage pasty with all your ν . 

tnends right here. Then sail down Ἢ ibe godine 

the historic Potomac inte the sun " Sec J 
board the Sun Line's “STELLA conditioned cruise finer equipped 

ren oe cae with the latest stabilizing devices 


MARIS II" for 16 glonous days 
an exotic foreign ports aboard the haib games lon tows 
ship that 1s the ultemate in inumate ‘ " 


All expense fares inc! 
Stateroom accommodations, ship 

as hote! throughout cruise: all See your travel agent or call or 
meals (Intemational and American write for immediate reservations 
Cuisine): full program οἱ planned and free, colorful brochures. 


Courtesy of Scandinavian Airlines : 


Tromso, first town south of North Pole 


A leisurely and pleasant way to 
leave the area is by train from Narvik 
to Lulea and on to Stockholm. It is a 
scenic ride, the train on the first 
section of the trip running on a shelf- 


like roadbed clinging to steep moun-. 


tainsides. Far below, sparkling water 
enlivens the dark green forested hills. 

Stopovers are easily arranged at 
Riksgransen, northernmost mountain 
resort hotel in Sweden. Here skiing is 
good until late June. And at Kiruna, 
farther beyond, you can stop for a 
visit to one of the worid’s largest 
surface iron mines. 

Nearby at Jukkasharvi is a Lapp 
village with a church of historic note. 
Don't expect the village to be too 
Picturesque; the Lapps themselves 
have integrated so well into the 
community the visitor can’t single 
themout. | 

‘Then on to Lulea, a thriving com- 
Munity. Boat tours are operated into 
the archipelago, which boasts 300 
islands still in a wilderness state. The 
trip to Lulea's Old Town with its 600 
church cottages is well worthwhile, 
as is the visit to the church, built in 
the late 1700's. 

At this point on your trip, Stockholm 
is an hour's flight or ἃ four-hour train 
ride away. 


personal service and renowned 
cuisine. Every amenity: swimming 
deluxe pool. sun deck, lounges. etc. 


UNITED TRAVEL Ober. 


Double Feature Vacation Idea 


Bourbon Street. 


you... 


to historic’ 


AIR 


Combine a visit to New Orleans with a voyage on 
America’s only overnight paddiewheel steamboat— 
the famous Delta Queen. She docks righz ia the 
French Quarter. And you’ll find her more fun than 


The relaxing pace of riverboat life will refresh you 
and the traditional onboard entertainments will delight 
calliope concerts, dixieland jazz, old time 
vaudeville and succulent Southern food- 

November/December cruises include round trips 
atchez and Vicksburg. Many New Orleans 
eckene cruises, τοῦ. 

Plan now for a memorable holiday. Get a cruise 
brochure from your travel agent 
or write The Delta Queen, Dept. DEDTA QUEEN 
RB, 322 E. Fourth Street, 


Cincinnati, ome 45202. 


Dnneccirgag BERDEL INTERNATIONAL Inc. 


There are excellent hotel accommo- 
dations in the larger towns of the 
Arctic Circle. But they’re pretty ex- 
pensive — an average rate for mod- 
ern accommodations would be about 


-$30 double; European plan, no Conti- 


nental breakfast included. Breakfast, 
usually referred to as a ‘‘cold board’ 
or, as Americans know it, ‘‘buffet 
style,” costs from $3 to $4; a two- 
course lunch is $5.50; and a three- 
course dinner, a la carte, $8. How- 
ever, by shopping around in smaller 
restaurants meals can be had for less, 

Naturally, visitors planning 2 trip 


“above the’ Arctic Circle should go 


prepared for rain and cold days and 
nights. Warm sweaters and raincoats 
are an essential part of your ward- 
Tobe. 


Three ships weren't 
enough. Our South America | 
Cruises have become so 
popular we're already, 
adding a fourth ship: the 
SANTA MAGDALENA. 
Like her sister ships — 
the SANTA MARIA, 
SANTA MARIANA and 
SANTA MERCEDES — 
she offers uncrowded 
luxury, incomparable 
cuisine and warm, personal 
American service. So now 
there are four 90-passenger 
20,000-ton SANTA liners... 
four exciting ways to cruise 
from the West Coast to Canada, 


and around South America. 


a SANTA liner. 


Write for Brochures 


912 Joseph Vance Bkig. 
Seattle, WA 98101 


Mexico, Central America, the Caribbean 


Come aboard and take a voyage into the New 
Wor'ld. Sail past beautiful tropical scenery, 
through the Panama Canali, into magnificent 
harbors, through the spectacular snow-capped 
Strait of Magellan. Visit 15 fascinating destinations, 
including the Mexican Riviera, the Central American 
country of ΕἸ Salvador, Spanish Cartagena, Dutch 
Curacao, thrilling Rio de Janeiro, ϑᾶο Paulo, Buenos 
Aires, Lima, and more. Explore ancient tndian ruins and 
Coloniat forts, charming villages and handsome modern 
cities. Take a riverboat ride through a primitive jungle. 
Shop for bargains in antiques, native handicrafts, 
European imports, gold, silver and jewels :. . 
where your dollar is not devalued. And all the while, 
enjoy the carefree luxury and lively fun of cruising on 


Any time is a great time to cruise around 
South America. The weather is good year-round. 


The SCHUHARTS 


Invite you te join them 
on their conducted tour 
Fly Oct. 20 to 


PACIFIC GRANDEUR | 


JAPAN, HONG KONG, BANGKOK, SINGAPORE. 
JAKARTA, BAL!, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, FUL 


Deluxe Hotels 
35 Days -- $2,995 


Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


McClure, Pa. 

The tiny bean may be receiving 
more attention as 2 gastronomical 
delight during these days of high meat 
prices, but to the 1,000 or so folks 
residing here the bean has been king 
for four days each September for 
more than eight decades, 

Townfolk are again preparing to 
give the bean its due this year, Sept. 
11-14, when the kettles will be set to 
boiling and the aroma of bean soup 
helps draw some 38,000 expected 
visitors to this tiny community in the 
countryside northwest of Harrisburg, 
the state capitai. 

It will mark the 83rd consecutive 
year the bean is put to the test in the 
annua! Bean Soup Festival and Home- 
coming. 

It began back in 1891 when a group 
of Union Army veterans from the 
region held an outing, sat around a 
campfire, and served that first pot of 
bean soup to help recall! the rations 
they ate as they fought the Civil War. 


4 £ & 
Autumn activities elsewhere in- 
clude: 
Lansing, Mich. 


Late-season camping, color tours, 
hiking, harvest festivals, picnics, an- 
tique fairs, plane races, auto shows, 
and even such unusual events as Red 
Flannel Day keep Michigan hopping 
throughout its colorful autumn sea- 
son. For a complete sting of what 
and where things are happening in 
Michigan, write for a free copy of the 
Michigan Calendar of Travel Events 
to the Michigan Tourist Council, Lan- 
sing, Mi 48926. 


in countries 


sea/air combinations are availat!2 


γι Fall festivals and foliage 


Charlestown. W.¥a. 
Fall excursions on the Greenbrier 
Scenic Railroad in West ν᾿ irginia will 
be run this year on Sept. 1. Oct. ὃ. 12, 
18, and 19. The 200-mile round- -trip 
pessenger-train excursions travel 
through scenic Greenbrier River Val- 
ley, one of the last wild river areas in 
eastern U.S. High rock cliffs. vid 
lumber towns, white-water spids. 
and great expanses of [ali ἃ ze 
glide by as the trains roi! thro gh 
mountain wilderness areas. ᾿ 
excursions leave the Chessie αὶ 
station at Ronceverte, W.Va.. 
a.m. each day, arrive at the lumber 
town of Cass around noon, then return 
to Ronceverte at 6 pm. Advance 


cursions are advised. Write or more 
information and brochures to 
Travel, Department of Commerce. 
Dept. GSR-2, State Capitol. Char'es- 
ton, WV 25305. 


“oe , 


Providence. R.1. 
Rhode Island is more tranavil dur- 
ing the hazy late summer days of 
September and the Indian summer of 
mid-October. Chief targets ot visitors 
are the miles of beaches, the man- 
sions of Newport, and the !arse state 
parks. Camping with full facilities for 
backpackers, tenters, or those with 
fully self-contained units may be 
enjoyed throughout Oct. 31 at the 
following state parks operated by the 
Department of Natural Resources: 
Acadia State Park at Exeter. Bur- 
lington State Park at Charlestown, 
Fisherman's Memorial State Park at 
Narragansett, and George Washing: 
ton Camping Area at Glocester. 


And approximately every {wo 


weeks, a cruise departs irom Los 
Angeles, San Francisca, Tacoma. 

and Vancouver, B.C. So join us. The 1} 
cruise is 52 days round trip from Los 


from 3 to 32 days in lenath. 
For further information and 
reservations, contact your tra. 51] 


Angeles. And numerous shone | 
i 
ἢ 
agent. Or mail the coupon jad, 


Santa Maria = Santa Manan 
Santa Mercedes 9 Sania Magdalena 


Moresteg 14 
in Me 


City 


Zo Prone 


Ships of U.S Regesir; 


Welcome to Hawaii anytime of the year! 
Let our happy Hawaiian people plan your 


All-Expense Hawaiian Tours. Visit OAHU, 
KAUAI, MAUI, HAWAIL Write today for 
our FREE Color Brochure. 


1 
t 
1 
1 
[ 
ἐ 
| 
vacation to suit your time and fit your budget. | 
| 
| 
1 


HAIRS  EEIER τ 
TRAVIS. HC. eed 

771 Amana Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 τ 
Ph, (808) 949-101 + Cable: “Seehawaii” κι f. - 

Telex: 7430387 of. “f 
Mary K. Robinson, President. C.T.C. = 


Departure Guaranteed 


(206) MA 3-1193 


pe GLOBAL SIGNPOSTS 
TRAVEL THE MONITOR 


Excellent Accommodations 
at resorts ond hotels cre advertised in 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Tuesday, August 27, 1974 


Avante-garde 
dream house — 


By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Duncans Mills, Calif. 

When a lively San Francisco couple, 
approaching retirement, and a young 
avant-garde architect plan the 
‘ideal’ weekend mountain’ retreat- 
cum-permanent home, interesting so- 
lutions can emerge. 

What the William Randolph Peelers 
wanted, basically, was an easy-up- 
keep, one-room house in which they 
could live comfortably the year 
round. They wanted to cozy up to a 
giant fireplace, watch trees and stars 
overhead through sloping skylights, 
and entertain friends on wide decks 
overlooking magnificent views. They 
also wanted a studio space, tucked 
below, where they could pursue such 
crafts as oil painting, wood and 
leather working, and decoy duck 
carving. And they asked for a small, 
efficient kitchen where they both 
could cook, but where they wouldn’t 
feel separated from guests. 

Because they had sufficient der- 
ring-do and artistic sensitivity to want 
all this done up in svelje, ultra- 
modern architecture, they went 
straight to Ronald Wagner of Stinson 
Beach and laid their dream on his 
drafting table. 


First client 

Mr. Wagner had graduated from 
the University of Illinois, worked with 
Paolo Soleri in the Arizona desert, 
and established a reputation through 
is work on the Berkeley Museum. 
The Peelers became his very first 
client when he left the firm of Mario 
Campi to free-lance. 

The alliance with the Peelers was a 
good one. They were totally receptive 
to the architectural poetry he sug- 
gested for them, with its dynamically 
jutting planes and dramatic upward 
thrusts of steel and glass and wood. 

They chose to place this dream 
house in the redwood forests along- 
side the Russian River, 75 miles north 
of the Golden Gate Bridge. They 
considered the distance ‘‘perfect”' for 
their own weekend driving, and for 
the visits of friends from the Bay 
Area. And once their house began to 
take shape, everyone worked on it. 
Mr. Wagner became a laborer on his 
own job, and the Peelers rolled up 
sleeves and pitched in to help builder 
Gary Getchel on weekends and vaca- 
tions. The multifaceted house rose by 
their joint efforts. 


Nestled in trees 


The structure that evolved from 
their collaborations is truly a house of 
nature. It nestles among the trees as 
if it had grown naturally in its space. 
Its seven sides soar gently toward the 


By Marilyn Hoffman 
Deck living 


Teepee doorway opens onto a sun- 
drenched deck, expanding living area 
outdoors. : 


sky, reaching toward the light as do 
the trees surrounding it. It seems to 
repeat, in silhouette, its mountain 
environment. And its redwood 

inside and out seems to contirm its 
place among the forest giants. 

“To me," says Mr. Wagner, ‘‘the 
house is a sculptured form. We had to 
reach like crazy for the light, and that 
35-foot-iong prime narrow shaft of 
skylight was inserted almost at the 
last minute in order to bring in more 
sun."" He resorted, he feels, to ‘‘archi- 
tectural gymnastics”’ to lift the house 
on cement pilings to three feet over 
the maximum water rise. This in- 
sures the living areas against flood- 
ing. He describes the basic structure 
as a “spider web" of steel, framed 
“antique redwood siding rescued’ 
from an old water flume up in the gold 
country of northern California. The 
secondhand timber was full of water 
and weather stains. But the Peelers 
had it milled and tongue-and-grooved 
and now love its color and texture. 


Fireplace is focal point 

‘The piece de resistance is the center 
replace, with a crooked flue that 
rises 85 feet to the peak of the house, Jt 
is made of brick salvaged from a steel 
furnace at Pittsburg, Calif. 

Because the fireplace is used for 
heat the year round, a fan recircu- 
lates heat, which rises to the pinnacle 
through a duct system. 

Hleanor Peeler says she wanted an 
easy-care, one-room house, with a 
relatively small 15-foot bedroora nmg 
on a balcony above the lving-dining-. 
kitchen area. And that is what she got. 

With outdoor decks on three sides of 
the house, the Peelers can follow the 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


This is the first of five ar- 
ticles on five Western U.S. 
mountain houses, each de- 
signed by a different leading 


Western architect, and each. : 


geared to meet a completely 
different set of needs. 


‘ Bie ἢ ; 
sun and Hve outdoors as much as 
within. Inside, they live with a me- 
lange of antiques, including golden 
oak dining table and high-back chairs 
of the same vintage, old spool cabi- 
nets, a handsome cherry and pine 
chest, ‘‘back East’ old spindle chairs, 
Turkish and Iranian camel bags, a 
few Oriental rugs, a coliection of glass 
insulators from telephone poles, kero- 
sene lamps, and dozens of baskets and 
pots of growing plants. A couple of 
years ago, when they moved per- 
manently to their erstwhile weekend 
house, they bought the old Duncans 
Mills Hotel, built in 1878 and had the 
fun of running it for a while as an 
antique shop. 


Old furniture restored : 
Mr. Peeler, a graduate of An- 


napolis, retired as a Navy captain 
after 24 years of service, then spent 17 


years in the brokerage firm of E. F. © 


Hutton in San Francisco. Again re- 


tired, he loves restoring old furniture - 


and doing wood carvings and wood- 
working in his basement workshop. 
He turns out leather work as well. 
After their two children were 
grown, Mrs. Peeler went back to the 
San Francisco Art Institute to get her 
degree in fine arts. Many of the 
paintings they enjoy carry her signa- 
ture. They both love cooking. Now 
their favorite method of entertaining 
is to invite friends from San Fran- 
cisco to come up on Sunday for a 
hearty early supper before sending 


them back to the city after a day on- 


the Russian River. 

The Peelers chose their location in 
western Sonoma County because it is 
only six miles from the coastal 
beaches, yet has no wind, fog, nor sun 
glare. The same sea breeze that keeps 
the summers ‘cool 8190 provides a 
warmer temperature in winter. 

The Russian River area, discovered. 
by the couple to be the “perfect” 


distance from San Francisco for 


weekending, was a Victorian resort 
area that flourished from 1880 
through the late 1920's when the 
fashionable crowd switched affection 
to the ski country and Lake Tahoe. 
Today, because of high costs of travel, 
the proximity of the Russian River to 
San Francisco is once again appre- 
ciated. 

The Peeler house is built. along the 
Toadbed of the old narrow-gauge 
Tailroad line that long ago carried 
stylish ladies and gentlemen from San 
Francisco to holidays in the red- 
woods. The 19th-century settlement of 
Villa Grande 15 just down the hill. 

It is 4 nostalgic place — a “‘period” 
Place — but it encompasses, with 
grace, the Peelers’ completely mod- 
ern new house. 


Next, Tuesday, Sept. 3: A California 
bachelor’s “ideal” retreat in Big Sur 
on the Pacific Coast. 


wood found in a gol 


Chairs: a guide to choosing, buying, 
and collecting by Peter Darty. 
Princeton, N.J.: The Pyne Press. 


ByNoraE: Taylor | 
Bveryone needs a chair. Or-chairs. 
But what to choose for which use? A 

new book tells much — briefly. If it is 
not as comprehensive as some man- 
uals of background information, it 
gives a thorough first grounding in the 
history, evolution, function, and deco- 
rative elements that are embedded in 
the ideal chair. It alzo has a, bibliogra- 


. phy for those who would sink deeper ἡ 


into the subject. 


Status symbols 


Beginning with the purely func- 


tional seating that came to be known 
as a stool, the book moves through the 
periods of Engiizsh, French, Amer 
ican, art nouveau, and modem, to 
arrive again at.the idea. that ‘‘form 
should follow function” — the prin- 
ciple espoused by Frank Lioyd Wright 
and Louis Sullivan, which was to 
influence so many avenues of decora- 
. tive manufacture. : 


more than ἃ. simple survey of styles. 


Sculpted and skylit in a redwood forest 
Amang the redwoods beside California's Russian River, 


id-country water slew, and is furnished - 
with spindle chairs, cherry tables, and camel bags. ° ΚΕ ΕΣ 


A book for easy-chair reading 


“ 


at τοῦ, 


-John Henry. Belter of New York: -tie 
‘French makers; and the moderns —- 
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‘experienve aswell as yout going Ων. 


᾿ important date in their lives — they. 


a 


‘to hit a forehand oa be ax:eftective, in 
. ploy — if you know when to do it. -" : 


᾿ ΒΡ Ross Athin ; 
Sports writer of ws 
The Christian Science Monitor 


‘Will this year’s United States Open: < 
at Forest Hills be an instant replay of, ὃ 


ΑΔ white tide mag nit be the mode 


are scheduled to be married on Nov. 8 
— they may even look upon the Forest" ; 


defauit to Alex Metreveli in the finals -. 
of the Bastern Lawn ‘Tennis Open ὁ 
when overcome by stomach troubles.. 
But the hard-hitting lefthander from ~ 
Beliville, ΠῚ., is expected torecoverin. . 
time for his: first-round match δὲ "τ 


“there's a. distinct posebmity Fmmy 
will be weak.”. : 


The topspiitidol. - ἐν Ὄ ᾿ a2 
_. Even if Connors recovers fully, the. 


John Newcambe, the bashing Aun-- 
tralian, is back to defend his men’s ἢ 
singies title. Newcombe, who.must be - 
irked that Connors has upstaged him, ; 
ΜΙ μὲ bet te piers Pele ia ne EAE 

. πῇ 


᾿ The runaround. 

Longwood ' , winner. You're going to gamble and 

moire ae Iga ΤΟΣ τὸ apis τὸ το δι πα. 
“Running around’: “your backhand’ - zeny piles seas eae προσ ὃ get Nace 


'..: Domake the winner, hit out on the 


τ Oe δ ΣΌΣ πὰ 
ore a sto Ht etratent down 
- <A convincing runaround forehand 
- cari turn a match around. Think of it 
-as 8. change of pace and don't over- 
"work it and you have a surprise 
> weapon. ὶ 


Problem No. 6624 
By P. Ruszczynskl 


7 Places 


White το ρίαν and mista in three : 
(Fourth prize, Chess Life. and Review, 


gun 
world, the act will be hard to repeat. 
Even in the absence of 


Margaret 
- Court, the defending women’s cham- 


pion, Miss Eivert won’t exactly waltz 


’ to victory. (Mrs. Court recently gave 
_ birth to her second child and will 


remain at home in Australia). 


Billie Jean King, the No. 2 seed and 
8 three-time winer of the Open, is 
perhaps the leading aggressor at the 
net. Third seeded Olga Morozova of 
the Soviet Union is also strong on the 


_ Chrissie never has beaten Evonne-on 


grass.’ Goolagong is the No. 5 seed 
behind fellow Australian Kerry Mel- 


_ Ville (No. 4). 


Miss Hivert has never miade it past 
the semifinals in three years of 


- trying. In 1971, she made a spectacu- ᾿ 
-lar debut at center court of the West 
a doring crowds 


thing 
Shirley Temple image any longer. 


eee ree Reshevsky fret won the championship: in 
U.S Championship 1936, yours before Browne was born, $0 per- 
Pinal Standings haps age played its part. Browne is 25. ‘ 
Won Lost Drawa Points ome 7 
. 8 ᾿ 3 i ὃ Sicilian defense . 
3 0 10. 8 Pell ie _ . Black 
‘3 --1 8 7H. 4 KLKBS.. Pops | 24-R-OB RxR 
2 1.97 2 .”” PKKIS 25 BXR . Ki-Béch 
4°86 7 8 τ Ρχρ 26 ΚΚΒ PGS 
. ἃ 3 87. 4 B3 27 BO ΡΌΚΜ 
3. 2 1.8 7 5 28 PORS . . PRS 
2: 8 “8 6 ,8 29 PxP PxP 
1 3 8.5% 7 308-02 . | BKi7 
1+ 3 8 5k 8 31 BK. 
Commone 4 % 25° 8 Ξ2ΚΒΒ KB 
Karklins - 2 8 :5 4% 49 : 33 PR4 P-R4 
Gilden 3 9 1 95 11 : 7 3. ΕΚ . nee 
This event was nsored the .8.- 12 PBS ς΄ KROB oP 
Chess Federation in’ 00 νας ΤΟΥ with the ΤῊ Pr ase bare ἢ δ ee ξ Bie 
Chicago Chess Glub. It was IntheLa 1 ear 
Salle “Hotei, from July is to BKS ©. ΚΕΩΣ i: 
com ‘imately ὍΒ.ΩΒ 
alc. : Bxkt 45 & 
Browne, was §2,250 WQS" FUSES .Acfourned at this 
Browne wins ἃ big point aia - ἼΘΙ ΡΟ σα ar 
in winning the United States champlon- 23 Μ΄ Κὸ ΞΟ  B-Ki2 


Rogott, Soltis, and Gilden. None of his τ 
won more than four he fin 
Ished a point and a rin font of unde. 
feated Pal Benko, Sho had 40 drew, oral 
Larry Evans, with one loss to Benko, but with 
four wins, 5 


ish team 


finishing second In eh, ie 
ites. 


-skit Is his victory over the new U.S. cham- 


12. . B42, he allowed a crushing sacrifice, 
15 K&xP, which left him help! 
Sicilian Defense 
1 PKA | P.OB4 17 QKtéch K-O 
2 Κεκβὲ PLO3 18 QB7 Q-B4 
3 P-O4 PxP 19 PxP BxPch 
4 KexP ΚΕΚΒΒ 50 Κχβ RAB 
5 ΚΕΩΒΒ P-QR3 °° 21QR-Qch K-82 
6 BKKIS §=OKt-Q2 22 ΧΡ R-KKt, 
7BQB4 PKS 23 PxKt  RxQch 
800 PxR B-O3 
9 BxkKt. KiB 25 R-B7ch ΚΒ 
10 BIS ΡΏΚΘΒ 26 BO5ch ΚΑΘ 
11 5.84 BK 27 ΧΗ QKidch 
12003. BK2 28 ΚΗ ΒΚ4 
13 KixkP PxKt 29.΄ὁμ»ᾺΚΜ ΡΖ 
4 ΒΡ Βμοκὶ4 30 ΒΚΤ ΚΒ8 
16 ΡΚ6 «= G@-Ki8ch 831 ΒΒ. ὦχῶ 
16 Κα ΡΧΡ 32 F-t@ch Resigns 
Solutions to Problems 
No. 6621. Kt-B4 
No. 6622. 1 R/K7-Q7 threatens 2 RxPch. 
KxP; 3 KixP mate 
1f1.. RKB: 2 ΚΕΚΒ ᾿ 
W1..P-Q6; 2R-Kis 
H1.,KEQ7; 2KtR6 
1... KxP; raphy ea 
it τς AXBP/4; 2 RxPch 


Enel Gama a. 2165. Black escapes with 
draw. 1. 2 Pxkt, O-Figch; 3K 
2. Buch: 4 Fix, O-RSch 5 1-8 K-B, Q-R&ch; 6 
K-52, Q-Rech, perpetual check. 
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Hills would reward Chris with $22,500, 
Blus a new car, a gold ring, a 
wristwatch, and a camera. 

That’s on a par with what the men 
make, thanks in large part to the 


efforts of Billie Jean King and other 
members of the women's union δι year 


Demanding “equal pay for equal 
appeal’ the women achieved equality ᾿ 


Game plan 


—_ August 27, 1974 


when a deodorant manufacturer 
chipped in. $55,000 to make up the 
Gifference between the men’s and 
women's purse. 

All seems guiet on prize money 
front now, ᾿ 


last-minute negotiating to keep every- 
one happy. The final outcome is a 
record purse of $271,720. 


Equal pay demanded 

With oodles of dollars in the kitty, 
the tournament has developed into 
one of the world’s biggest tennis 
attractions. 

Up until 1968 it was called the 


men’s and women’s finals on Sept. 8. 
Other ticket sales are up 50 percent 
from last year. 

Charles. Tucker, chairman of the 
West Side Tennis Club’s Open com- 
mittee, is promising six new clay-type 
courts for the 1975 tournament. 

“It will cost between $150,000 and 
$200,000 but the change is necessary,” 
Tucker said. “Tt is so difficult for us to 
maintain good turf this time of year 
that the pros have said they wouldn't 
play unless a different surface were 
putin.” 


Joe Black happy, sharp, and successful 


Baseball fans tend to look back 


By Larry Eldridge 


More than two decades have 
passed since Joe Black flashed 
across the baseball skies for one 


now and assume the game was 
segregated one day and in- 
tegrated the next when Jackie 
Robinson came along in 1947, but 
it didn’t quite happen that way. 


Having already earned well over 
$100,000 this’ year, a win at Forest: 


fabulous season only to fade into 
immediate oblivion. Since then 


Only the cream of the crop made 
it in the first few years, and many 
other qualified black players had 
to wait their turns due to unwrit- 
ten “‘quotas’’ on most teams. 

demic and business worlds. But 
everywhere he goes people still 
want to hear about his own all-too- 
ipa ati rel maar ada 


“We all played together in 
school, and I just never —_ 
oth ” he recalls 

one day you wonder ay 
other kids are getting signed and 
you're not, and a man tells you 
colored don't play in the big 
leagues. It just makes you feel 
.dumb -- I had made up scrap- 
books with pictures of all those 
players, and it just never dawned 
on me that they were all white.”" ~ 

That was in the early 1040's, 
though, and fortunately for Black 
the nation’s social climate was 

_ Changing. Not quickly enough, 
though, to give him the full oppor- 
tunity a pitcher of his ability 
. would gettoday. . 


By Oliveros McLioyd 


ACROSS ‘ . Ti 6. Wants 
i Bist 1. Title of 7. Wire measure 
ΤΩΝ 42. Grassland respect & Skil 
ἢ 43. Female sheep 2. Employ 9. Cheer sound 
Pe ϑλιθΕ5 #4, Bo Cuddles 15. Goal 
gen 45. Snakelike fish 4, Class 1. Gold symbol 
“LL One-spot card 46. Observe 5. Deed elon : 
12. Man's name ΓῚ Indian 
13. Thing (law) 22. Disregards 
if Sala a ia a Shelter ᾿ 
18. Roman 501 Slated 
18. Swell (alfog) 
21. Grin  Trite 
25. Suffix: 30. Perfect 
native of 31. Canadian 
26. Horse command Province-(abbr.} 
cleats 34. Truck 
30. Within ὅδ Anger 
32. Near 36, Apis 
33, Military 37. Golf ind 
award (abbr.) Under 
34. Quiver obligation 


TuBey.. YOu ARE A REMARKABLE. 
GENIUS -—You ARE MOZART AND 
FATS WALLER. ZOLLED INTO one F 


WHENEVER YOD PLaY ἢ 
"The Harry Farmer *— 
KEEP ON PLAYING 4 


Gene Baker in the Pirates’ orga- 
nization? He managed one αἵ 
their minor league teams to a 
pennant. He proved his ability. So 
they made him a coach, and then 
a scout, but not a major league 


τὴ don’t think every black su- 
perstar would necessarily make 2 
good manager,” he adds. "Οὔ 
like Ernie Banks or Willie Mays 

- are gregarious types who might 
not have the personality to man- 
age. I'd rather see them in public 
relations. But there are plenty of 
blacks who have proved they are 
ready to do the job.” 

Black says his old teammate 
Roy Campanella ‘‘would have 
been a challenge to baseball” had 
he not been so badly injured in an 

. automobile accident. 

“He knows the game, he had 
done some managing in the mi- 
nors and in winter ball, and he fits 
the image,” Black says. ‘They 
would have had to give him a job 
or admit they just weren't going 
to hire a black man. But now 
when he’s in a wheelchair I don’t 
Imow. I’m not sure how the people 
or the players would react.”’ 

As for his own choices, Black 
starts out with another ex-team- 


“Any of these men would be 
successtful,’’ he says. ‘‘They think 
about the game and they know 
how to win. With men like these 


Wil anybody ever score 100 points 
in a National Basketball Association 
game again? It’s been done only once 
in NBA bistory, in 1962 when Wilt 
Chaniberiain scored an even 100 
points against the New York Knicks. 

Those who feel the feat can be 
duplicated say the man who could do 
it is Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, the 7 ft. 4 
in. center of the Milwaukee Bucks. “‘I 
know Kareem could score 100 if he 
wanted ἰο,᾽" said Larry Costello, the 
eoach of the Bucks, 

Nate Thurmond, the veteran pivot 
man of the Golden State Warriors, 
agrees with Costello, adding, ‘If it 
isn't Kareem, it won't be done.”’ 

There are those who doubt that even 
the great Abdul-Jabbar could top the 
100 mark, though. Warriors’ coach Al 
Attles, who played with Wilt in the 
last record breaker, is one. ‘'I really 
don’t think I'll see a 100-point game 
again,” he said. 
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Warning: earth’ 8 climate | is changing faster than even experts expect 
ΝΣ 4 Major crop failures foreseen 


Will human 
activity 
overheat 
the earth? 


Our climaie is slowly cool- 
ing, and scientists are con- 
cerned. The difference be- 
tween the Ice Age and what 
we call “normal conditions” 
is just a few degrees in aver- 
age world temperature, they 
say. Where is climate head- 
ing, and why? Following are 
a Soviet and an American 
view. 

By Mikhai) Budyko 
Corresponding Member of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 


There is every reason to believe 
that substantial changes wil! occur in 
the earth's climate in the decades 
ahead. The main factor in these 
changes will be man's economic ac- 
tivity, which is intensifying every 
year. What in particular will in- 
fluence the climate? 

First is the factor of increased 
power production, which is accompa- 
nied by the release of more heat into 
the atmosphere. World electricity 
generation is now increasing by about 
6 percent a year. Provided the present 
rate of power growth is maintained, a 
hundred years hence the heat from 
power generation will be comparable 
to that from the sun. 

This could bring on a rapid ‘global 
change in the temperature of the 
lower atmosphere by the middle of 
the 21st century. So it is quite reason- 
able to suppose that the development 
of power generation will be prevented 
not by depleted fuel reserves but by 
the danger of overheating our planet. 

Proponents of extensive future use 
of solar heat offer a way out of this 
potentially dangerous situation. But 
this solution does not resolve 811 the 
problems. 

Another factor that is likely to 
change our climate is the growth of 


OUT CF THE 
LABORATORY 


Electronic answer to 
fallible traffic lights 


Stoplights make crude traffic cops. 
Working mindlessly, they often cause 
needless delay and waste fuel. Until 
recently there has been no real al- 
ternative, but now the forward rush of 
electronic technology has raised an- 
other possibility. 

A number of engineers around the 
United States have been working on 
more dynamic traffic-control sys- 
tems. These use wires embedded in 
roadways to count cars, sign boards, 
and traffic lights, all hooked into a 
central computer. In Los Angeles. for 
instance, a system is monitoring and 
controlling 112 intersections. 

A similar setup designed by engi- 
neers from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology is operating 
along five miles of highway in Cincin- 
natt. 

Gigantic Ught-bulb signs suspended 
over the highway do the controlling. 
They spell out messages ranging from 
“reduce speed" to stop” and suggest 
lane changes and speed. 


Research notebook 


carbon dioxide concentration in the 
terrestrial atmosphere. Research 
conducted by the Main Geophysical 
Observatory in Leningrad has shown 
that the concentration of carbon diox- 
ide in the air is rising at a rate of some 
0.2 percent a year as a result of more 
and more fuel being burned. 

By the year 2000 this may increase 
by 15 to 20 percent. What danger does 
it present? Carbon dioxide prevents 
the atmosphere from dissipating its 
heat into space, thus steadily raising 
the temperature near the earth’s 
surface. (This is called the ‘‘glass- 
house effect.’") 

Nor can we discount the dust factor. 
Many scientists believe that repeated 
periods of glaciation on the earth 
were connected with increased vol- 
canic activity, which was attended by 
the discharge of vast quantities of 
smoke and ashes into the surrounding 
space. That resulted in decreased 
transparency of the atmosphere — 
and in the earth’s surface receiving 
less solar heat. That is why periods of 
vigorous volcanic activity were fol- 
lowed by cold waves. 

Today man seems to be competing 
with the volcanoes to see which can 
produce the most dust. However, any 
definite statements on the effect of 
dust on the climate are yet pre- 
mature, because it is difficult to 
predict dust concentrations. The point 
is that vigorous efforts are now being 
made in many countries to combat 
this problem. In the U.S.S.R. for 
example, new methods of cleaning the 
air have been developed. 

Based on predictions of growth in 
energy production and in carbon 
dioxide content in the atmosphere, 
Soviet scientists believe that by the 
year 2000 the average boundary of 
polar ice will retreat northward about 
two degrees. 

This will entail a considerable rise 
in the air temperature in higher 
latitudes. Distinct global changes in 


the climate will occur when the ice _ 


A CENTURY. OF 


By Devid F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Around the world warning signs 
raise an insistent alarm — earth’s 
climate is changing, quickly and 
perhaps forebodingly. 

To cite a few of the indicators: 

@ Six years of drought in the sub- 
Sahara. 

@ Year after year of good growing 
seasons in the American Midwest 
suddenly broken by several rainless 
months this summer. 

@ One half of Bangladesh flooded 
while its neighbor, India, suffers 


* famine due to lack of rainfall. 


« The southward migration of the 


: heat-loving armadillo. 


GLOBAL CLIMATE CHANGES. 


Degrees 
Centigrade 


floes in the Arctic are completely 
meited — which will take approxi 
mately 80 years. Another Itkely con- 
sequence will be the gradual destruc- 
tion of the Greenland and the Antarc- 
fic glaciers, which will result in a 
marked rise in the ocean level. 

These processes may entail another 
nuisance connected with the water 
cycle in nature. Studies af the clima- 
tc conditions of the warm-up period 
of the 1920's and '30's have shown that 
even though a small part of the Arctic 
ice cover thawed, there were more 
frequent droughts, disturbances in 


Air pollution linked to floods, drought 


By deff Radford 


15 air pollution in the industrial- 
ized northern hemisphere helping 
wreck the climatic balance in 
tropical] zones, causing such cal- 
amities as the sub-Sahara 
drought and the Bangladesh 
floods? 

United Nations environmental- 
ists believe this may be so. Mas- 
sive meteorological surveys this 
summer could help determine 
whether this is indeed happening. 

The survey under way in the 
Atlantic Ocean aims to explore 
the role of tropical air, land, and 
868, masses in the general circula- 
tion of the atmosphere. Although 
the 65-nation effort is not designed 
specifically to monitor poljution 
effects, the resulting knowledge 
could help explain today's erratic 
global weather behavior. 

Scientists with the new United 
Nations Environment Program 
(UNEP) based in Nairobi are 
hoping the investigations will 
shed light on what they think may 
be a drastic, unfavorable shift in 


giobal climate. 
Aw document for the UN 


World Food Conference in Rome 
this November notes that the 
present threat of mass starvation 
is partly due to extreme weather 
conditions since 1971 — and that 


this seems to be related to atmo- 
spheric changes in the northern 
hemisphere. 

“The World Meteorological Or- 
ganization concludes that the 
main overall changes appear to 
be a trend toward cooler condi- 
tions in parts of the northern 
hemisphere and more frequent 
extreme weather conditions such 
as floods, droughts, cold spells, 
and warm spells in widely sepa- 
rated areas," the document says. 

“Except for the cooling in parts 
of the northern hemisphere, haw- 
ever, it does not appear that there 
has been any overall trend toward 
drier, wetter, colder, or warmer 
conditions. Rather it seems that 
certain areas have become more 
susceptible to the climatic va- 
garies of drought and flood and 
temperature extremes. 

“Although the ultimate canses 
of these overall changes are not 
known, they are associated with 
changes in the atmospheric circu- 
lation in the northern hemi- 
sphere,” according to the report 
by the preparatory committee of 
the World Food Conference. 

Pollution seems to act on global 
climate in two major ways, Car 
bon dioxide, which constitutes 
roughly hslf of the product of- 
combustion, is believed to heat 


the planet as it blankets the earth 
for a ‘greenhouse effect.’ Par- 
ticles of soot and dust pushed into 
the air are said to have a cooling 
effect as they screen out the sun’s 
warming rays. At firat these two 
influences were thought to cancal 
one another. 

“But [some] respected atmo- 
spheric scientists have recently 
warned me that we could be 
getting the worst of both effects,"” 
said Robert F. Shaw, Canada’s 
Deputy Minister for the Environ- 
ment. He adds that they suggest 
“particulate matter tends to go 
the the poles, which means the - 
temperate zone countries will be 
cooled further while the equa- 
torial zones receive the carbon 
dioxide. This may be causing 
what seems to be a shift in the 
monsoons.” 

If pollution from the more in- 
dustrialized, northern hemisphe- 
ric nations were indeed impli- 
cated in worsening weather in the 
tropical zone, 3n international 
furor of unprecedented propor- 
tions could result. The ticklish 
negotiations at the Law of the 
Seas conference in Caracas would 
seem simple compared to the 
complexities of policing our 
pianct’s ocean of air. 


A guest coluanm 
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river flows, and lower water levels in 
inland seas on the continents in the 
moderate latitudes of the northern 
hemisphere. 

At the same time these conclusions 
concerning a possible alteration of the 
climate of the future are in many 
respects problematical, since a lot of 
the initial data used weré approxima- 
tions. Serious measures to limit indus- 
trial development will be justified 
only. when further studies confirm the 
conclusions about a real and immi- 
nent threat to the health of our planet. 

Novosti Press Agency 


Earthwatch 


These are just a few of the δ᾽ 
τολταβος Ol al GE ἐπ acter eee 
have convinced’ more and more cli- 
matologists that earth is poised’on the 
brink of a new climatic regime, | 


New pattern apparent 

“The studies of many scholars. . . 
attest that a new climatic pattern is 
now emerging. We believe this clima- 
το chanee paws 8 thea ἐδ thei penls 
of the world. Its direction 
dicateS major crop faihires pes 
certainly within the decade.” 


This was the unanimous verdict of 8. 


group of climate experts who gath- 
Ered in Bonn in May at the behest of 
the International Federation of In- 


stitutes for Advanced Study. Their. 


report dealt with the effect of: climate 
on the quality of life. 

They could only come to some very 
general conclusions about this immt!- 
nent climate change — colder tem- 
peratures in the northern latitudes, an 
increasing variability in the weather 
with more frequent and severe storms 
— because the processes behind cli- 


mate change still elude scientific . 


analysis. 

“Tt's a long step from this kind of 
warning to climate predictions that 
will help farmers decide what and 
where to plant,"’ acknowledges Dr. 
Walter Orr Roberts of the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research 
(NCAR), chairman of one of the 
panels at the Bonn conference, 


No basis for forecasts yet 

“Mankind is marching into the 
future armed only with the Imowledge 
that substantial climatic changes can 
oceur,”’ agrees Dr. John Imbrie of 
Brown University, participant in an 
international research project on the 
history of earth's climate. 

However, both these men and their 
colleagues are optimistic that clima- 
tic predictions are possible within 10 
years, if given a high priority by the 
nations of the world. 

Actually, climatology, the study of 
long-term weather trends, is still in its 
infancy. Only a handful of experts are 
involved and they have little financial 
support. As recently as the 1950's the 
earth's climate was assumed to be 
unchanging. Then some geographers 
noticed that the average of the 
world’s air temperatures was drop- 

ping. This trend, which has continued 
since 1945, vitalized climatic studies, 
until then a scientific backwater. - 

And now climatic knowledge 4s 


“urgently needed. In the past decade, 


the “green revolution” ‘made world 
food surpluses possible. But in the last 
few years these gains have been 
eroded by the appetites of an ever- 
increasing population and a succes- 
sion of crop failures in many parts of 
the globe. Today, the total) food sur- 
plus of the world has shrunk to about 
three weeks’ supply. Latest projec- 
tions indicate that this year mankind 
will once again eat more food than it 
grows. 


‘Normal’ may not be 

Examination of the history of the 
world’s climate indicates that it has 
fluctuated widely inthe past — oceans 
rising and falling, ice caps growing 
and shrinking, deserts forming and 
vanishing — but it appears that most 
of the time over the past few miflion 
years it has been cooler and less 
benign than what mankind today 
considers ‘‘normal.’” 

Moreover, there is some evidence 
which indicates that, when changes in 


climate come, they come swiftly, " 


within decades. In the past these 
fluctuations have been associated 


with the downfall of ancient, flourish. 
ing civilizations. 

The weather patterns that de- 
stroyed most of the corn crop and 
almost half of the soybean crop in the 
American Midwest this summer are 
identical to conditions in this same 
area from 1200 to 1400 A.D., says Dr, 
Reid Bryson, director of the Institute 
for. Environmental Studies at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

“Its in the archaeological liter- 
ature that during this two hundred 
years, the farming practices of the 
Pueblo and other tribes In the area 
were wiped. out,” he says. But no 
expert would be willing to say that 
this former climatic pattern will be 
repeated. There are too many uncer- 
tainties. 

Although droughts and floods are 
the most dramatic indicators of 
climatic change, there are many less 
noted, but to experts, equally con- 
vincing events that point in the same 
direction. 


Some clear indicators 

The armadillo, which once ranged 

as far north as Nebraska, has been 
retreating steadily southward. A spe- 
cles of heat-loving snail reportedly 
has vanished from the forests of 
Central Europe. Glaciers which had 
been retreating until 1940 have begun 
to advance. The North Atlantic ts 
cooling down sbout as fast as an 
ocean can cool. The growing seasons 
in Engiand and Scandinavia are get- 
ting shorter. 
- Today there are as many as 60 
different, often conflicting, theories to 
explain climatic change, but there is 
not’ enough conclusive information to 
determine which is correct. Some of 
the most basic ingredients in the 
climate recipe, such as an accurate 
measure of the total amount of sun- 
light falling on the earth, are not well 
‘enough known. 

One of the most tantalizing af these 
theories involves the relationship be- 
tween sunspots, relatively cold re- 
gions on the sun’s face, and weather 
on earth. One of the staunchest sup- 
porters of this notion is Dr. Hurd 
Willet, professor emeritus at Mas- 
sachusetta Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Willet has studied the ‘‘cycles 
within cycles" on the sun’s face and 
compared them mathematically with 
changes in the weather on earth. 
Based on this work, he has made a 
series of successful predictions in- 
cluding this year’s mild winter. But 
he is having second thoughts about his 

projections for the next few years 
because of a possible break in these 
solar cycles, 

Although Dr. Willet and a dozen 
other scientists have found an appar- 
ent relationship between such things 
as drought cycles in the American 
Midwest or thunderstorm intensity in 
the North Pacific and solar cycles, 
some experts object that there ig no 
apparent explanation for such a rela- 
tionship while other processes can 
account for these events. 

Another widely favored type of 
theory links climate changes with the 
clarity of the atmosphere. Studies 
have shown that in the last thousand 
years an increase in the volcanic 
activity. which throws dust into the 
air, has always been followed by αὶ 
period of cooling. 

- Only the cooling trend since 1945 
has not coincided with volcanic dusti- 
ness. 

This month another international 
group of scientists is meeting to 
assess the possibility for yearly fore- 
casts of the world’s climate in the 
near future. 


Ocean riches—treasure with a lot of 1 


By John Heritage 


‘The oceans have become na-. 


ture’s latest glamour stock. Their 
potential supply of food, miner- 
als, and oil has sparked new hope 
in a time of spiraling global 
needs. And nearly all nations 

_ have joined in an International 
Law of the Sea Conference to 
draw up the rules for tapping the 
treasure trove. 

But a lot of “165 stand between 
the potential riches and their use 
on the dinner table or in the 
automobile gas tank. And unless 

_ current enthusiasm is tempered 
by caution, the dream of ocean 
- benefits could prove to be a bitter 
_ disappointment. 
2 & 

In terms of global expectations, 
the hottest ocean item today is the 
so-called manganese nodules 
scattered: on the sea floor. The 
technology to mine these clusters 
of copper, nickel, manganese, 
and cobalt is developing fast. And 
the nodules are so abundant they 
have fueled hopes of a. global 
attack against poverty through 2 
sharing of the mining revenues. 

But while there are encour 
aging signs, supporters acknow!- 
edge that there also are unsettled 
environmental questions, such ag 
the marine life effects of dumping 


the nodule mining wastes at ses, 
and the possible pollution if the © 
minerais are processed in sea- 
going plants. And well-known ma- 
rine geologist Kenneth Emery 
argues that any share-the-weaith 
mineral tax would necessarily be 
ron by world economic reall: : 


ee the world’s food neads soar, 
increased fish production 15 an-- 
other hope for the sea. While the 
commercial catch has been leval- 
ing off, 11 would be increased by 
finding Markets for edible 
“throwaways” such ag dogfish 
and sea robins. And “water farm- - 
ing’ could greatly boost the 
yields of such species as salmon, . 
- oysters, and clams, some scien-. 
lusts argue. 


Yet despite technological p: prog- 
ress, the marine food effort still τ᾿ 


faces stumbling blocks. The pub- 7 


ity. Pollution and conflicting wa-. 
ter uses are limiting areas that 
might be sea farmed. The de . 
mand for costly feed in some fish- ~ 
raising techniques could far out- . 
weigh the yield, as ἃ University of 
Miami shrimp Project has © 
learned, - 


Finally, all eyes have tumed to: 


the ocean for possible new oil” 


suppites, an effort spurred by last 
winter’s embargo. ct re- 
serves now account for an esti- 
mated 2 percent of the world 
total, and geologists predict fur 
ther discoveries. Successful wells 
have been drilled in water more 
than 1,200 feet deep and far 
‘deeper operations now are being 
Planned. 
a ε 

But the farther the ocean oil 
' Search extends, the higher the 
cost becomes. The price for ex-' 
ploitation at 1,000-foot depths will 
be four times the cost at 100 feet. 
And in one instance, projections 
᾿ of offshore resources apparently 
. have been greatly overblown. ΟΣ] 
-potential off the Hastern U.S. 
probably is less than half the 
‘-original predictions, federal re- 
ports recently said. 

These conflicts and question 
marks do not rule out an in 
creased ocean yield. But they do 
‘mean that, despite its vastness, 
τ the sea will not provide any magic 
- economic answer. As marine au- 
‘thor Wealey Marx argues ‘in a 
recent issue of Smithsonian 
‘magazine, nations must carefally 
- gear their expectations and plans 
‘to the limitations of the ocean and 
of human capabilities. ᾿ 
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ὉΠ 


ἰ Is there an evil power that can 
use man for its own purposes? 
No. Christ Jesus said, ‘These 
\'signs shall follow them ‘that be- 
ieve; In my name shall they cast 


lew tongues” (Mark. 16:17). 

+.’ Devils are something to be cast 
3 ‘out, not so-called powers to wel- 
| | Come into our thinking. 

: There is no ritualism about 
‘this; it means casting out of con- 
sciousness anything that would 

} Make one believe he is the help- 
| less victim of some devilish pow- 
-[,er. It is a prayerful turning to 
|. |.God as the true deliverer from all 
evil. . 

The student of Christian Sci- 


stances or by chance, and that his 
thinking cannot suddenly be con- 
trolled by some demoniacal in- 


When some ungodlike impulse 
appears to take possession of an 


Ἴ enmeshed in false and terrifying 
4 thoughts not his own, he knows 
‘} he can turn to God, his: creator, 
‘and find peace and spiritual con- 
‘| trol. , 

.# The Discoverer and Founder of 
‘_Christian Science, Mary Baker 


Courtesy of "A Collection ctaenants 


ὁ | The Monitor's daily religious article 


individual and he feels helplessly ᾿ 


No evil power 


Eddy, offers this comforting’ as- 
surance: ‘Know, then, that you 
possess sovereign power to think 
and act rightly, and that nothing 
ean dispossess you of this heri- 
tage and trespass on Love” 
(‘Pulpit and Press,’’ p. 3). 

THe Bible is clear in its affir- 
mation that God created man in 
His likeness and governs the uni- 
verse completely and harmo- 
niously. The Bible is filled with 
references to the protection af- 
forded by sbepherds watching 
over: their flocks, safeguarding 
them from all harm, and seeking 
those that are lost. God looks 
over his flock too. We find,such 
passages in the Bible as, “Ὑ8 my 
flock, the flock of my pasture, 
are men, and I am your God, 
saith the Lord God" (Ezekiel 
34:31). The flock consists of the 
spiritual ideas of the divine Mind 
— man and the universe, reflect- 
ing the divine nature. We can 
therefore rest’ in the certain 
knowledge that no erroneous in- 
fluence, false suggestion, physi- 
cal, mental, or emotional dis- 
turbance can possibly invade our 
thinking and make us believe we 
are possessed of any devilish ten- 
dency 


The devil, or evil, has no iden- 


.three days of ‘oratorio by local} 


- nizer of charabanc ‘trips, she was. 


sii wire. Jubbit also sang. Had sung 


When δὰ ἐρφϑομαν santaveriee 
᾽ . forty years in the local per- 


clothes, you want to put them on,:. 
though Whitsuntide weather “δἰ the 
Yorkshire West Riding is usually 
cool and drizzly. “Wind ‘in t'wrang’- 
quarter."’ Yet ‘we always had” οὐ, 
“new clothes’for Whitsunday. " 
The Pentecostal event included 


ane Carl Rosa’s fortnight in the 
West Riding was the most important 
event ‘of the year. The aa weav- 
‘tng hed attended. 

Lucy's parents, my nurse — in full* 
"charge while my parents traveled — 
could tonfidently leave our Sunday 
‘wardrobe fo.Mrs. Jubbit.. Our school... 


choirs, processions of the ‘various - 
churches over moor and hilltop, eould 
thrpugh yalley-and village, a ἃ, to 
crown all, cricket and pie-ball anq uniforms ‘were mere. 
catching’s out, iri slippery wet grass. “ ‘navy biue serge frocks, three box * 
New clothes hegan on the looms at ᾿ plests front and back, and hems not 
Malinson & Miff’s weaving: shed. : {po touch the floor when kneeling,” as 
Our region had been {wool since: ° the hectographed instractions read. 
before the Piece Hall was but in " ‘For suits Mrs. Jubbit insisted on 
‘Co-op tailors “Thou wouldstna’ want 
to be sitting in chapel and ’arken'to . 
sumdy be’ind saying wot a botched 
‘seam, or a set-in sleeve rer 
up.” 
‘A shoulder skimped? A. paiteen: 
- mismatched? It would have been 
treason to the shed, where Mrs. 
Jubbit had been a weaver, ego a 
mender, before her marriage. One 
, weaver to ‘each loom it still was, 
“, though “foreigners” from the South 
τ of England were trying to takeover, 
so rumour ‘had it, and wanted to 
speed up production and lessen cost, ᾿ 
several 


“establishment” was all-in wool, 
including the two members of the 
peerage who represénted us. in Lon- :. 
don, The bleakness of the weather’ 
. cooperated. ‘There - “wag: ‘usually: one - 
day in August when we-had summer.- 4 
ify friend Lucy’: and T, by the time.’ 
we were in Form ‘Two-B; and in-the 
hockey first eleven, were permitted. 
to choose our own cloth for Whiteun- 
tide, for suits ‘to be: tailored’ —- 
constructed ~ by: Mr. Greenwood at, 
the Co-op. From infancy we had run - 
in and jout ‘of ich “We had 
Jearned to thread shuttle with ~ 
weft. for the.:weavers,. who were looms. As'they-"do im América," 
among our best friends. : y Mrs. chopped me, bans ae 
Binns bolle: "τ᾿ emphasis. mother, 
Ἐπ τ Agere qin concert tour; ‘hiad sent me an Amer- 
plied us with: ; 


-@ year.” The fact that I would 
cuigrow iin year did not occur to 


she would say, ''that’s fine. worsted. 
Them Kittle checks is'right an’ allfor Her. 


girls Uke you.: Bonnie ‘eather. mix- “when Laisy orI compiained about 
ture,” the numerous fittings Mr. Green- 
Leader of the: Women's Own,orga- “wood required, Mrs. Jubbit would 
cut us down to size by snorting, ‘Ee, 

“but thou art unthanktul. Think of 
poor chelder . that ‘ave to wear 
_ Teady-made out of shops. Or sum- 


devoted te me. Not for my. personal 
charm, but-because my mother sang 
in the-Carl Rosa’.Opera Company... 


The invaders” . 

_ Nowishigheummerconie It was just: after supper on ἃ" 
To where tte sea brought in. * -gummer Yevenmng and he. said ;he 
‘The Vildings and the Danes, - would go out and water some plants 
Lemming-iike they rush - he had recently set out. She said she 
From milistone-grit built . | would g0-with him — his grand-. 


τ Pennine towns, from Don, 


ἜΣ ghter,: whd “is three. Together 
: From Rother, and trom Sheaf, ἡ oa τὰν 


πος ἦρεν stepped out into the warmth of 


Crying like ancient Greeks ἢ . + the summer evening. Jit 
The Sea! The Sea! -. .. ὦ Shey stopped by the group of day: 
‘Tocoves'and cliffs . ies because she was surprised 
ness; - open. ‘They hi gone away, ahesa 
ee Lapel transl reg νοι erg 
. Hilda's abbey, climbing . , dlose Up every night ani open up in 
Scarborough's heights, crowding. * thie morning: like people 0c; pat αι she 
Down the steep descent ~_.. : was talking about . 
Τὸ ἈΠ Staithes, viewing ᾿ς. Sow untfia beeen ty roulusa tae ie 
. The'sweepofRobin'sBay. “botanical lecture. was falling on 
From mighty Ravenscar. τς unlistening ears. Tawa tea et the © 
No longer does Danes Dyke toad. 7 
‘ erouched ‘down to get 2 


They 
ad and = petier look. ‘The toad was stummed by 
Bempton's ae the intrision and sat blinking his 
Sea bird busy cliffs; while | éyes at-Dylan who blinked back at 


Speeton’s tiny Saxon church . him. Then in 4 few swift leaps he 

Stands in its fleld with εἷς "was gone. The two people stretched 

Smiling welcome to this shore, ἡ up from théir crouched position and 

Asithassteodforsome - — smiled at each other. 

Nine hundred years or more. ΜῈ He got the watering can from the . 
~ τς, -Bemard Groft eS ee 


Τρ 5 ack ran 


mat thetr moothers run up on thetr- 


- séwing machines.” 


We might contradict our respec- 
tive families, but never Mrs. Jubbit. 
I still wonder how we came to 
submit so meekly to her high-handed 
decisions. Of course we might have 


might be called bipolitical arid gaily 
wore blue and yellow rosettes alter- 
nately. Since the Vicar, for whom 
Mrs. Jubbit ‘‘did,”” was Conserva- 
tive, and the Women's Own at the 
Chapel were Liberal, there was 
nothing 


inconsistent in our friend’s 


views. 

: Considering such material ben- 
efits, letting Mrs. Jubbit dictate our 
choice of cloth seemed in- 
consequential And she had the sup- 
port of both Lucy’s family and my 
opera-singing mother, usually far 


“After all," Mrs. Jubbit ex- 
panded, in regard to the present 
from America,‘ “thy moother is a 
Londoner, and nubdy would expect 
"er to know; anything about wor 
sted.” 

” Arthur, the yarn man at the shed, 
was less prejudiced. But fhen he was 
much traveled. Short, gnome-like, 
eee ace 

@ horn, he would sit in the cellar 
between orders for warp or weft, 
and work out, on grimy paper, 
intricate problems in arithmetic or 
algebra. He was 2 wizard at maths. 
‘That's why the local chapter of the 
TUC sent him to conventions as far 
aff as or Bridlington. He 


. often helped us with our homework. 
-As I sit typing I notice the syn- 
thetic fibre of my skirt is mraveling. 
᾿ And the.plaid doesn’t match at the 
‘seams. What Mrs. Jubbit would say, 
I shudder to think! . 
᾿ Pearl Strachan Hurd 


the outside faucet. Dylan, still full of 
talk, told him that she didn't have a 
faucet Jike. that. Her mother, she 
said; had one in the sink. He ex- 
plained that undoubtedly the’ sink 
was the best place for it if you had to 
.choose, but this outside faucet 


helped him to water the plants, She 


agreed and together they watched 
the watering can fill up. They car- 
Tied tt tothe first plant and slowly he 
tipped up the end to let’ the water 
spray out over the ground. 

- “The plant is thirsty,”! her grand- 
tather said to make conversation. 

-“Where is jis: mouth?” Dylan 
wanted to.know. 

Ger grandfather was thrown off 
guard for a moment. “The root 
under the ground is like 2 mouth 
-..” he began. 
| “I have MY mouth here,” said 
Dylan anf opened it wide, revealing 
neat rows of small white teeth. She 
put her hands in the waterfall thet 


τ. farmed out in a small round circle 


and laughed up athim. 
When they got to the bird bath in 
the small garden by the library 


[This is a Hebrew translation of today's religious article} 
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invited this. We both cadged on her 


fork teas at the Liberal and Conser- | 
vative clubs. Both. We were what’, 
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"Christian Science’ “DI"D Twp” kya " 
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‘Who made the stars, he wondered; who, and how? 
Why were they fixed in shape of dipper, hunter, 
But not in the same piece, summer, as in winter? 
And some were brighter, shining nearly low, 


To the small boy under eaves, under 
Heavens far too high above his head; 

Too great for head tohold, as from his bed 
He had a windowfulof sky. . . and wonder. 


The telescope of years told little more. 
Astronomy made some of wonder, fact. 
But stillhe could not fathom it,theact Ὁ. ἣν 
Of a beginning all those starsburnedfor. . Ν 
Of a Beginner. Quietly as night : 
- He focused nebulae outofthe deep, . 
And when, as quietly, he turned to sleep, 
He gazed with naked eye in wondrous light. 
John Fandel 


high 80 the squirrels wouldn't use it 
too. Why?” said Dylan. 

ἢ ‘Together they walked back to the 
house, slowly savoring the cooling 
air and the soft smell of warm pine. 

They had stepped up anto the porch 
when he felt her small hand pat his 
leg. He looked down into the up- 
turned gray eyes. She held up her 
arms, he bent down to her, and they 
hugged each other. 


Alison Wyriey Birch 


window, Dylan had to be lifted twice, 
once to peer in the bath looking for 
bird and once to peer in the library 
window looking for people. She 
found people but the birds were busy 
elsewhere. She tapped the window 
pane to see her mother smile at her 
and then turned her attention back 
to the bird bath. It didn’t look like a 
bathtub to her, she said. Her grand- 
father explained that birds are 
Smali, and the tub had to be set up © 


Tuesday, August 27,°1974 


tity other than the one we give it 
in our thinking. Because it is er- 
ror it has no power. When we re- 
alize this, we lose our fear of it 
and no longer feel we are under 
its influence. At the same time it 
is important not only to deny 
what is false but also to know 
what is true. The human mind is 
not a blank. We must choose the 
thoughts that fill it. 

“The exterminator of error," 
Mrs. Eddy states, ‘is the great 
truth that God, good, is the only 
Mind, and that the supposititious 

opposite of infinite Mind — called 
devil or evil — is not Mind, is not 
Truth, but error, without in- 
telligence or reality’’ (‘Science 
and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures,”’ p. 469). 

Christ Jesus showed no fear of 
the devil, evil, and the Bible tells 
us that when Satan tried to tempt 
and corrupt him, he vigorously 
and fearlessly defied him. 

Knowing God and our perfect, 
inseparable unity with Him 
brings sure release from bondage 
of any kind. We have our choice 
of good or evil thoughts. We have 
the power to choose the good. 


[Elsewhere on the ind ἃ conn τη 
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Daily Bible verse 


And I heard as it were the voice 
of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the 
voice of mighty _thunderings, 
saying, Alletuiae for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth. — Rev. 19:6 


Within 
the 
closeness 


of God’s 
family 


To feel a natural warmth 
and 


dren of God is to be drawn 
within the encircling love 
of our divine Parent. 

The Bible speaks of this 
bond of universal brother- 
hood and assures us that we 
are all the sons and daugh- 
ters of God. It tells us that 


ding 0 
God is needed to reach ἧς 
the core of every discord 
with a healing solution. A 
book that speaks of the 
all-goodness of God, His 
love and His constancy, in 
clear understandable terms 
is Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures by 
Mary Baker Eddy. 
Science and Health shows 
the reader how to love in 
a manner that brings about 
happy relationships, an . 
honest affection for all man- 
kind, and a deeper love for 
God. 


A paperback copy can be 
yours by sending in this 
coupon to: 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 

4.5 Grosvenor Place. 8th Floor. 
London S.W. 1- 


Please send me ἃ paperback copy of 
Science and Health with Kev to the 
Scriptures: : 1Ε) 


Name 
Address 


County. 
Postal Code. - 


Ε} My cheque for 96p enclosed as 
payment in full. 
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The Monitor's view 


A new political scene 


The fine first days of the Ford 
administration have given the 
kaleidoscope of American politics 
asudden shake. But if some pieces 
now look brighter and others 
darker, certain large underlying 
facts and needs remain to be 
considered. 

Mr. Ford, whose_intellect was 
once regarded so con- 
descendingly, has started out by 
shrewdly making almost all the 
right gestures in relation to the 
basic set of problems he inherited. 
It comes as no surprise that he 
already feels secure enough to 
turn from his earlier denials and 
let it be known that he will ‘‘prob- 
ably "' run for the presidency in 
1976. But the disclosure confirms 
that he will be a president working 
for political as well as national 
goals, rejecting the disadvantages 
of ‘‘lame duck"' status. 

With the help of those Republi- 
cans in Congress who con- 
spicuously aided rather than hin- 
dered the course of Watergate 
justice, President Ford has vir- 
tually overnight changed his 
party’s image from that of a 
foregone big loser to a healthy 
candidate for comeback. 

Meanwhile, the Democrats 
seem to be in their typically ram- 
bunctious state of between-elec- 
tions turmoil. At the recent Kan- 
sas City meeting of the party's 
charter commission, the McGov- 
ern-period tensions flared anew. 
Labor and party regulars clashed 
with those trying to preserve the 
Democrats’ bold but painful effort 
to encourage and ensure con- 
vention participation by women 
and minorities in some sort of 
proportion to their presence 
among Democratic adherents. 


4 4 . 


For both parties, however, the 
present appearance of ups and 
downs takes place against the 
underlying situation which has 
developed in recent years. 

The Republicans still have a 
marked numerical inferiority. 
Just last month the number of 
their adherents was found by the 
Gallup poll to be 23 percent, the 
lowest since the poll began in 1940. 
Democrats were 44 percent, up 1 
percent in two years. Indepen- 
dents were at 33 percent, up 4 
percent, with most of the gain 
apparently coming from the Re- 
publicans. 

Thus the independents remain 
decisive. Though they include ele- 
ments to the left and right of both 
parties, they tend to want some- 
thing in between. spurring the 
need for both parties to seek the 
center. : 

Another underlying factor is the 
existence of those segments of the 
blue-collar worker, Southern con- 
servative, Roman Catholic, and 
other groupings, which had gone 
to make up Mr. Nixon's ‘‘new"’ 
Republican majority. According 
to poll statistics. this coalition has 
fragmented since 1972. Some of its 


elements, such as union members 
and elderly ethnic voters, are 
demographically predicted to be 
smaller segments of the total vote 
in 1976 anyway. But the right- 
ward-leaning impulses appealed 
to by Mr. Nixon — and so thor- 
oughly alienated by Democrat 
McGovern = did not go away 
when Mr. Nixon did, and both 
parties will have to consider them. 

Then there is the aftermath of 
Watergate. Everyone would like 
to forget it. But its lessons linger. 
As long as they do, candidates of 
both parties will ‘have to be ob- 
viously without taint. The Con- 
nally indictment and Reinecke 
and Ehrlichman convictions re- 
main vivid in regions on which the 
Nixon majority drew. 

4 ££ & 

But Republicans as a whole will 
not have to run with the handicap 
of the Nixon White House hanging 
over them. And Democrats cannot 
rely on running egainst Nixon 
anymore. 

For November this situation 
probably means that still more 
weight will be given to local issues 
than was recognized even during 
the depths of Watergate. But there 
will be an added emphasis on 
national issues as the presidential 
race approaches, too. 

Democrats, of course, knew that 
Watergate couldn't last forever. 
In June their national committee 


_held a policy conference looking 


ahead to campaign issues and 
recognizing their own internal dif- 
ferences. As the majority party in 
Congress, they have the blame for 
blocking reform in House proce- 
dures, and for tardiness in assert- 
ing the congressional role against 
Nixonian domination as well as in 
dealing with the campaign reform 
legislation prompted by Water- 
gate. But they have a record of 
achievement to point to also, with 
housing, education, and pension 
reform bills fresh right now in the 
public mind. And, by and large, 
they behaved responsibly in the 
difficult Watergate investigation 
and impeachment process. 

Republicans now have the lead- 
ership of Mr. Ford to point to — 
sensitively acting to bring the 
country .. together; recognizng 
black Americans so often ne- 
gilected by the Nixon Republicans; 
maintaining a strong America; 
determined to cut the budget and 
fight inflation; determined to 
build on the Nixon-Kissinger suc- 
cess in foreign policy; working 
from his conservative reputation 
toward the center, presumably 
with Mr. Rockefeller's help. 
Surely the recent decline in Re- 
publicans going to the polls will be 
turned around by the new hopes 
aroused. 

Many other elements enter the 
mix. But clearly, however the 
kaleidoscope shakes, America is 
how settling back to where it is the 
substantive issues affecting all the 
people with which the political 
parties must deal. . 


Nationalists gain in Scotland 


It is now being said that the 
Scottish Nationalists may decide 
the next elections in Britain, a 
proposition that would have been 
unthinkable a year or two ago. 

The main reason for the remark- 
able upsurge in the Nationalist 
movement is the discovery of oil in 
the North Sea off the Scottish 
coast. The Nationalists want the 
revenue from the oil to revert to 
Scotland, a cause that easily wins 
popular support. By and large 
they resent the overcentralization 
of legislative and economic power 
in London. 

In the February general election 
the Nationalists won only seven 
seats in the House of Commons, 
but they obtained 22 percent of the 
Scottish vote compared with 11.4 
percent in 1970. Latest opinion 
polls give them 26 percent of the 
vote. 

If the shift to the Nationalists 
continues at the expense of the 
Labour Party, Labour could lose 
the next election, now expected for 
the fail. It is a sobering prospect 
for Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son. It explains why the Labour 
Party executive on a snap vote 
last month promised to grant Scot- 
land an elected legislative assem- 
bly within the United Kingdom. 
Both Conservatives and Liberals 
have also gone on record in favor 


of what the politicians call ‘‘devo- 
lution’’ or decentralization. While 
the three parties differ on the 
extent of devolution, all agree that 
it should provide for a Scottish 
provincial assembly with limited 
powers of home rule. 

If Scotland is given an assem- 
bly, Wales will have to have one 
also. However, in Wales, where oil 
is not an issue, the Nationalist 
eause has not suddenly forged 
ahead as it has done in Scotland. 
The Welsh Nationalists have only 
two representatives in Parlia- 
ment. In the last elections they 
actually lost ground in the popular 
vote, dropping from 11.5 percent 
in 1970 to 10.7 percent. ᾿ 

Devolution will not be easy, but 
we do not accept the dire view of 
the Economist that it might lead to 
the break-up of the UK. On the 
contrary revival of the regions can 
be a healthy thing if it strengthens 
their economic development and 
safeguards their cultural dis- 
tinctiveness. Surely this can be 
done biggie the broad channels of 
British democracy, deepening 
rather than attenuating the funda- 
mental links between West- 
minster and the regions. Devolu- 
tion will then become a construc: 
tive new Step in British history, 
rather than a drift toward frag- 
mentation of the kingdom. 


“First the blade, then the ear, g@@— then the full grain in the ear” ᾿ ἝΩ 


‘You've got to stop him .. . but don’t make him mad . 


Opinion and commentary τ 


_ Irish-Americans vs. Ireland. 


By Jonathan Harsch 


ξ Dublin 

The Irish Government has firm 
pubiic support here for its uncompro- 
mising stance against the illegal Irish 
Republican Army (IRA). Yet the 
Irish Government ‘is virtually pow- 
erless against another and far larger 
public. Among 16 million Americans 
claiming Irish descent, a huge body 
Offers the IRA a steady supply of 
money, weapons, and, perhaps most 
important, a sense of moral justifica- 
tion. 

The Irish-Americans’ influential 
but outdated position complicates 
some already complicated questions. 

Does an Irish prime minister have 
the right to abandon part of Ireland? 
Does any Irish government have the 
authority to scrap the Republic's 
constitutional claim to Northern Ire- 
land? 

Last March, Irish Prime Minister 
Liam Cosgrave answered such ques- 
tions with characteristic abruptness: 

“The factual position of Northern 
Ireland is that it is within the United 
Kingdom and my government accepts 
this as a fact. I now therefore solem- 
nly reaffirm that the factual position 
of Northern Ireland within the United 
Kingdom cannot be changed except 
by a decision of a majority of the 
people of Northern Ireland.” 

Despite a serles of Ulster setbacks 
since that breakthrough statement, 
Mr. Cosgrave has not elaborated on 
his position. Always a man of few 
words, he simply answers all ques- 
tions about his government's Ulster 
policies by repeating his March state- 
ment verbatim. 

* Earlier Mr. Cosgrave was accused 
of hedging the issue. His government, 
like previous governments, seemed to 
turn a blind eye while Irish terrorists 
went ahead with their campaign to 
unite the country by force. 
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Today there is no doubt about the 
Dublin government's position. And 
within Ireland, very few 
with the government's absolute rejec- 
tion of violence and coercion. 


Irish judges still do release self- - 
confessed murderers. The judges rule ἡ 
with legal precision that any crime | 


committed in Britain or Northern 


Ireland by a member of the IRA isa .- 


political crime — and therefore the 


criminal cannot be extradited to face _ 


trial. . 

Mr. Cosgrave's government deeply 
regrets the fact that IRA killers roam 
freely south of the border because of 
the legal bar to extradition, 

Within both parts of Ireland itself, 
the IRA is vastly outnumbered and 
outgunned. Perhaps 200 active IRA 
terrorists carry on the campaign in 
Northern Ireland, backed up .by the 
Dublin headquarters staff of 30 
people. 

Local IRA units today muster only a 
handful of youngsters for com- 
memoration marches and funeral 
processions. : 

The families of IRA men “killed in 
action” are not discouraged however. 
IRA men go unmentioned in Irish 
papers except for the small death 
notices which are read closely only by 
the Eritish Army. But the bereaved 
relatives always seem to havea stack 
of Irish-American newspapers from 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 


photogrephs and long articles about 
IRA casualties. 


Lrish-American newspapers and let- 
ter writers to this newspaper con- 
demn Prime Minister Cosgrave as a 
Quisling for surrendering Northern 
Ireland to the British enemy. 

The articles and letters speak of an 


Ireland which faded 20 years ago and. 


finally disappeared when the Com- 
mon Market wiped out Europe's bor- 
ders for most purposes. 

In terms of the Irish-American's 
mythical ireland, the Irish Govern- 
ment’s formal recognition of North- 
ern Ireland as part of Britain is 
treason. 
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The Irish Government feels, how-' 


ever, that it is more important to 
reflect the view of Irishmen living in 
Ireland today than to cater to the 
dated beliefs of Irishmen abroad. This 
decision to look forward rather than 
backward has proved painful and 
costly for the Dublin government and 
for the three million irish citizens 
suddenly cut off as never before from 
the vast Irish communities overseas. 
Some fear that loss of dollar support 
to the Irish economy could be more 
serious than losses from terrorist 
bombings. 

* But there ts no sign of Irish leaders 
backing away from their new posi- 
tion. 


| Angry letters pour in from Irish- 
Americans. The Irish Government 
replies by quoting Prime Minister 
‘Cosgrave’s brief, realistic affirma- 
tion that Northern Ireiand is part of 
the United Kingdom and will remain 
“so until Ulstermen freely change their 
minds. ᾿ : 

-- Those living in Ireland believe that 
any other policy would virtually guar- 
‘antee escalating violence. And it -is 
the individual in Belfast or Dublin 
who bears the direct effect of bombs 
and bullets sponsored by weli-mean- 
ing well-protected Irishmen abroad. 


Jonathan Harsch is a special 
correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor based in Dublin. 


Commentary by Roger M. 
led on KMPC Radio, Los Ange- 
es 


’ The principle that no man is above 
-the law was affirmed by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association when its House 


“of Delegates (the policy-forming body 


for the organization) voted almost 


unanimously to oppose amnesty for’ 


former President Richard Nixon. 
‘The 185,000-member organization ts 
on record in favor of this resolution: 
“That the American Bar Associ- 
ation continues its dedication to the 
principle of fair, just and impartial 
application and enforcement of the 
law regardless of the position or 
status of any individual alleged to 
have violated the law." : 
The name of Richard Nixon was not 
mentioned in the resolution ... but 
its intent was unmistakeable. The 
correctness of the resolution was 
manifest. “Discrimination” and ‘‘jus- 
tice” are mutually exclusive con- 


~cepts. The American Bar Association 


did nothing other than to reaffirm its 
abhorrence of discrimination in the 


“Tuesday we. never 


-Rockefeller:in a Maine. close-up: 


ws on oin’ marine 
radio there was ἃ spfiiidker to be 
lgunched or a job to be tended. So that 


illuminated its colors. Yes,-said the 


young man at the dock as‘we landed: ᾿ 


the new Vice-Presideni-Designate 
was ‘‘the man across the water." 
Maine people are not given to quick 
shows of enthusiasm; instinctively, 
moreover, they fear an invasion by 
Security men, newspaper correspon- 
dents,.and the curious ‘public. There 
was no visible stir that evening along 


“the stretch of half a dozen buildings 


which constitute the main street of 
this little tewn. But Nelson Rocketel- 


} ler's family has played a large role in . 


making and keeping this one of the 
charmed spots of mountains, seas and 
woods along the Atlantic Coast, and in 
many a home there must have been 
talk of the older Mr, Rockefeller, and 
of his children and grandchildren, of 
past and present, and of the fate 
which had elevated to so high a post a 


familiar figure and frequent, visitor | 


among them. ae 
The choice of Nelson Rockefeller 


for Vice-President is important, per- - 


haps first of all, because of what it 
tells us about Gerald Ford. He 
evidently did not think in personal 
terms of the man who would be most 
congenial to him; nor in political 
terms of the man who might bring 
him most support. Quite simply and 
surely he picked for his Vice-Presi-. 
dent the individual who in terms of 
administrative and electoral ex- 
perience is most fitted to lead the 
country should the ultimate burden 
fall upon him. That shows Mr. Ford to 
be a very good kind of President for us 
to have at this time of shaken in- 
stitutions and shattered public faith. 
But there is something that needs to 
be said about Nelson Rockefeller 
himself, as a rare asset to govern- 


ment and to our national life. As 'ὅ 


everyone knows, he is-a figure of 
unfailing vitality and of apparently 
perpetual youth. Commanding an im- 
mense inherited. fortune, he has 
sought elective office with the avidity 
and adventurousness of one who 
wants more than anything else what 


Readers write ᾽ 


To The Chrisfan Science Monkor: 

Please let me enter an earnest 
protest against the amnesty proposed 
to the Vietnam dissenters in the letter 
of R. J. Furnoy. 

How could this country need such 


people? They are cowards and desert-° 


ers; when they were needed they 
turned tail and ran for safety. How 
could they ever be trusted again? 

All we can say about the “‘immoral”’ 
war is beside the point; our country 
had blundered into it and we had to 
struggle out of it. I can't belleve any 
man had such serious thoughts about 
the war; each man was in a panic of 
fear and scrambled to get away. 

- Other men were afraid, teo; who 
wouldn't be? But they stood-by their 

country and served it faithfully. I 
have seen too veterans — 
amputees — at Valley Forge Hospital 
to have any patience with cowards. 

. My grandfather served four years 
85 a Scout with General Forrest: he 
always seid it was easier to fight the 
‘Yankees than to face the women at 
home. ee 
_ How could we forget our veterans? I 


legal process, its dedication to justice. 
For the nation’s largest organization 
of lawyers — who are, by oath, 
servants of justice — to have taken a 
contrary stand, would have revealed 
shameless and ignoble hypocrisy. .. 
The principle of ‘equality under the 
law" is fundamental in our society — 
and while the goal is often unfulfilled, 
it has never been thought ‘con- 
troversial. The ABA resolution should 


therefore not be regarded as con:. 


troversial, or stunning. 7 
At the same time, let it be ohsarved 
that while the former president is not 


entitled to immunity simply by virtue - 


of his’ former post, he is no less 
entitled than any man to be encased 
with 2 presumption of innocence. ..- - 
He 15 no less entitled to thoughtful 
consideration of his defenses wand 
excuses. “" ΤΣ ας 
Over the past several years, the 
powers and prerogatives of the presi- 
Gency have swollen. Co; 33, the 
courts, and the public have allowed 


this to happen. Perhaps it has been” 


that a desire to be led by one father 
figure has overpowered and clouded 


\ money cannot buy. Yet money tiseir. 
he has spent in a royal way, While’ 
other members of-his family ‘have: . 
shown us the simplicity — almostthe - 
austerity —.of great wealth, Nelson: 


has created an incalculably valuable 
collection of art and has presided over 
vast estates on more than one conti. 
nent. Indeed he has sought miagifi. 


cence like a prince of the Retails. . 


sance. 4 


In polities Nelson Rockefelierhis at ὁ 
his best shown pérsonal flair and αὶ. 


high level of statesmanlike imagina. 
tion. Those of us who watched him 
closely in New York during his four 
terms as Governor were, it is true, 
often disappointed. I was a member of 
the Lindsay team, and amid the 
feuding for which he seemed to bear 


much responsibility, I was perhaps . ” 
not always impartial. But he surely - 
failed us in not speaking out clearly .. κ᾿ 


upon Vietnam, and many of his 
actions seemed oriented toward a 
conservatism which was not naturally 
his. Nevertheless there exists today in 
New York a structure of higher 
education grandly concelved which 
we owe entirely to him. He led the 
nation in aid to the arts. He left in the 
mall in AJbany one of the great public 
works of this century, which may turn 
out to be the supreme achievement of 
a born builder, or may only prove that 
even the keenest vision can be. be. 
trayed when embodied in official 
marble. 

Every life is in some measure a 
conscious work of art, and it seems 
fitting that Nelson Rockefeller's 
should be given this moment of 
climax and fulfillment. It is not 
precisely what he had sought. Indeed 
in other circumstances and at other 
times he turned down all thought of 
the vice-presidency. But fortune 

. which favors the bold does not always 

favor them in the exact form which 
their imagination had conceived. The 
great stage upon which this man now 
-enters, the scope given him for the 
expenditure of his gifts and energies, 
is as much as could have been asked 
of any fairy godmother. We shal! all 
be the beneficiaries of this cutminat- 
ing stage of his career, when. to the 
often prosaic aspects of government 
he brings his special quality of abun- 
dance and zest. 


Mr. Heckscher is an American 
author, journalist, urban affairs 
specialist, and recently cgmmis- 
sioner of parks of the City of New 
York. 


No amnesty 


honor every man and woman in the 
untform of our country; they deserve 
all honor; but deserters and cowards 
are simply unforgivable. 

Flourtown, Pa. Rath T. Lincoln 


Nixon in perspective 
‘To The Christion Science Monttor: ἢ 

There is so much being said and 
written about the Watergate affair 
that it would seem to be the only 
accomplishment of five years of the 
Nixon presidency. 

‘ Perhaps a sort of outline of events 
that were happening simultaneously 
would help to put this whole sad affair 
in a better perspective. 

Winter Park, Fla. Louise V. Boliman 


Letters expressing readers’ 
views are welcome. Each re- 
ceives editorial ‘consideration 
though only a selection can be 
Published and none individually 

- acknowledged. All are subject to 
~ condensation. 


Prosecution, not persecution, of Nixon 


our dedication to a system of checks 
and balances. The. Constitution says 
that Congress shall declare war — 
and yet, in the case of the Vietnam 
war, a president entered U.S. troops 
into combat. And so, as to Richard 
Nixon, or.any president entering 
office at the time he did: could keen 
mindfulness of limitations on the 
office be fully expected? 
It is indeed conceivable that Mr. 
. Nixon took certain actions knowing 
they were deceptive . . . but without 
any inkling that what he, the Presi- 
dent, was doing, was criminal 
“While ignorance of the law does not 
excuse, the Iack of knowing criminal- 
ity is often deemed by prosecutorial 
authorities to be ample reason not to 
proceed against an-individual. It is 
always, in the case of serious crimes, 
8. factor considered at the sentencing 
stage. 2 
- The American Bar Association said 
νον it believes in equality under the 
law. That means a former president is 
not exempt from prosecution; it also 
means, he is not subject to per 
-gecution. ; 


